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FOREWORD 


In the life of an institution such as the Central Institute of Indian 
languages, a time comes after a while when one needs to look back. We 
believe that the time has now come for us, as we take up serious 
academic endeavour or coordinate such research activities in this part of 
the world. We had so far been bringing out only research outputs of 
scholars from the institute, which is important but which has its own 
limitations of sheer number and coverage. The Institute enters into a new 
phase of publication and information dissemination beginning with 
January 2006, under which we present to you a comparative-historical 
study of Tiwa, Boro, Garo, Rabha languages which form a coherent sub¬ 
group under the Tibeto-Burman family of languages in South Asia - 
located by tire Brahmaputra valley. As we know, Grierson (1903), in his 
'Specimens of the Bodo, Naga and Kachin groups {LSI, III. II)' talks about the 
sub-family for the first time. Different Koch dialects, Deuri, and 
Kokborok are the other members that could be added to the list of this 
group. The Boro-Garo sub-group itself branches into four strands, or sub¬ 
sub-groups; (i) A'we, A'beng, Machi, Dual and others; (ii) Koch 
languages including Rabha, Pani Koch, Wa'nang, and Tintikia as well as 
the endangered languages like Mandai, A'tong and Ruga; (iii) Boro- 
Kokborok-Tiwa - perhaps including Mech Plains Kachari, and Hills 
Kachari or Dimasa; and (iv) Deuri. And, it is high time that in-depth 
studies are undertaken in this area. 

Some time ago I had penned the following lines: "...Our 
linguistics is bound by our languages. It cannot free itself from this chain of 
'impurity' and uncertainty. It is not surprising, therefore, that ideal speaker- 
listeners are only a myth that we all like to believe in. All our calculations vis-h- 
vis speed of learning and rate of retention are only approximations. The way a 
feature gets diffused through space and time can only be determined roughly. 
What was once thought to be more exact in linguistics, namely, Phonetics has 
also turned out to be only approximate and imprecise. Our parsers, built after 
decades of research, give so many parses that the choice of interpretation as to 
which one is intended is still left open to listeners or readers." When such is tire 
picture of our discipline, we must slip back to conventional field-based 
studies - full of hints of exciting processes and rich data. The work 
presented here is one of the best instances of this kind of study. The 
present work is obviously built on an earlier attempt to reconstruction 
work of Burling done in 1959. It has, of course, benefited from several 
other studies that have been undertaken in the intervening period. The 
production has had the touches of our editor, Kashynp Mankodi, and this 
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particular activity on a North-Eastern language area has had support 
from our colleague Rajesh Sachdeva and his team. They as well as the 
authors, Joseph and Burling deserve kudos. 

It is perhaps important to mention here that the Central Institute 
of Indian Languages was set up on the 17th July, 1969 with a view to 
assisting and coordinating the development of Indian Languages. The 
Institute was charged with the responsibility of serving as a nucleus to 
bring together all the research and literary out-put from the various 
linguistic streams to a common head and narrowing the gap between 
basic research and developmental research in the fields of languages and 
linguistics in India. We thought that this task will be unfulfilled if we do 
not initiate a multi-pronged publication activity under which we bring 
out the best in South Asian Language Analysis in affordable cost to the 
reading public and researchers in South Asia. We are hopeful to receive 
comments and suggestions from linguists and language teachers in this 
activity. We hope to bring out many more such publications under CIIL's 
own series as well as under co-publication brands. 

Mysore: 

Jan 10,2006 

Udaya Narayana Singh 
Director 
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Preface 


' w e first met in the cold season in early 1999 when Burling 
visited Joseph in Umswai in the Karbi Anglong district of Assam. Both 
of us had already had considerable experiences with Boro-Garo 
languages. Burling had started to learn Garo almost fifty years earlier and 
he had been exposed briefly to several other languages of the group. He 
had written a short grammar of Garo (1961) and was working on a more 
complete grammar, now published, (2004). Joseph had had extensive 
experience with Rabha, and Boro, as well as with Garo, and by the time 
we met, he had begun to work on Tiwa as well. His dissertation, a 
description of Rabha, had been completed (1998) and he was preparing a 
dictionary of that language, now published, (2000). 

Umswai, where we met, is at the heart of Tiwa settlement, and 
we worked together for a week with a Tiwa consultant. By the end of that 
week we felt that we understood the Tiwa tones far better than either of 
us had ever before understood the tones of any Boro-Garo language. We 
had separately attacked the tones of one or another of these languages, 
but we worked much better together than either of us had worked alone! 
so we looked forward to further collaboration. This became possible in 
December 2000 when, after a second round with Tiwa, we traveled first 
to Bengtol, Kokrajhar District, in northwestern Assam just south of the 
Bhutan border, to work on Boro. We then went on to Damra near the 
northeastern comer of the Garo Hills, where we worked on Rabha. By 
the time that trip was finished, we were determined to collaborate on a 
comparative phonology of these four languages. This book is the result of 
that collaboration. 

We have both had extensive experience with Garo, and it is 
impossible to sort out which parts of the Garo data included here are due 
to one or the other of us. Joseph’s experience with the other three 
languages is greater than Burling’s. Most of the correspondences and 
many of the Garo, Boro and Rabha examples, were included in his 
dissertation. As we worked together on Tiwa, Rabha and Boro, however, 
we refined some of Joseph’s earlier findings, and, in particular, much of 
our understanding of the tone systems of all three languages grew out of 
our collaboration. Much of the responsibility for the organization and 
writing up of the results has been Burling’s, but it was always done with 
regular input from Joseph. 

One small point of terminology should probably be explained. 
Burling has long resisted the term “Boro-Garo” as a designation for this 
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subgroup of languages. He believed that Boro and Garo were closer to 
each other than either was to Rabha, and that the use of “Bodo” for the 
group in the Linguistic Survey of India gave that term priority. He is less 
convinced now than he once was of the close relation of Boro and Garo, 
and he acknowledges the widespread use of “Boro-Garo” among Tibeto- 
Burmanists. He yields to the consensus. 

As in any such project, we are both deeply indebted to the 
hundreds of people who have helped us. This help goes back for fifty 
years in Burling’s case, and for at least twenty in Joseph’s, but we will 
limit ourselves here to mentioning, briefly and inadequately, the Tiwa, 
Boro, and Rabha consultants with whom we worked together. Fabian 
Malang and Valentine Kholar for Tiwa, Thadeus Basumatary, Isaac 
Narzary and Sebastian Ishorary for Boro, and Jalam Hato for Rabha. 
With patience, intelligence, good humor, and curiosity, all of them 
worked to help us understand how their languages work. We arc 
profoundly indebted to all of them. 
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Four Boro-Garo Languages 


Introduction 

The languages often known to Tibelo-Bunnanists as the “Boro- 
Garo” subgroup, form one of the longest recognized and most coherent 
subgroups of the Tibeto-Bunnan family of languages. Its membership 
has been clear at least since the publication, in 1903, of Specimens of 
the Bodo, Naga, and Kachin Groups, which formed Vol. Ill Pt. II. of 
George Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India (LSI). Most of the Tibcto- 
Burman languages that arc spoken in the Brahamaputra valley, in the 
state of Assam in northeastern India, belong to the Boro-Garo 
subgroup. These include Boro, Rabha. and various Koch dialects (or 
languages) in the lower (western) part of the valley, and Dcuri. which is 
still spoken by a small group in the upper valley well to the east of the 
other Boro-Garo languages. Tiwa (formerly known as Lalung) is 
spoken primarily in Karbi Anglong District of Assam. Garo is spoken 
in the hills, south of the valley, and Kokborok (formerly known as 
Tipra or Tripuri) in Tripura state still further to the south. The close 
relationship among all these languages is evident even from a 
superficial inspection of word lists such as those included in the 
Linguistic Survey of India. Indeed, speakers of one of these languages 
easily recognize another language as similar to their own. They can 
recognize many words but they cannot make out the sentences 

The Boro-Garo subgroup is divided, in turn, into four smaller 
subgroups. Garo, though embracing a number of dialects known by 
such names as A’we, A’beng, Matchi. Dual and others, counts as a 
single language since even speakers of the most divergent dialects can 
generally understand one another with no more than occasional 
difficulties. 

The second subgroup of Boro-Garo has sometimes been called 
“Koch”. It includes Rabha spoken north of the Garo Hills and as far 
west and north as northernmost West Bengal. It also includes several 
small Koch languages spoken along the northern, western, and perhaps 
southern borders ot the Garo Hills that are known by such names as 
Pani Koch. Wa’nang and Tintikia. The Koch group may also include a 
dying language known as “Mandai” (not to be confused with “Mande”, 
a name that the Garos sometimes use for themselves) which is, or was 
spoken in what is now Bangladesh, south of the Garo Hills. Two small 
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linguistic enclaves within the Garo Hills. A'tong and the now moribund 
Ruga, also belong to the Koch subgroup. Ruga probably has no 
speakers younger than fifty. A’tong is in better shape but it is also 
reported to be shrinking. Rabha has the largest number of speakers of 
any of the “Koch" subgroup but it is sufficiently diverse that speakers 
from northern Bengal arc said to be unable to understand speakers who 
live north of the Garo Hills (Karlsson 1997). A'tong. and Ruga may 
not be much more distinct from each other or from Rabha than the 
dialects of Rabha arc from each other. All of these have enough in 
common to count as a subgroup within the larger Boro-Garo group, but 
the relationships within the subgroup are not yet clear. 

The tliird component of Boro-Garo includes Boro, Kokborok, 
and Tiwa. These me sufficiently different to count as separate 
languages. The people who were once known as Plains Kachari, and 
Mech are nowadays more likely to refer to themselves, and to their 
language, as Boro, and their ways of speaking can probably be 
considered as dialects of Boro. The people once known as “Hill 
Kachari” are, today, more often called “Dimasa” and it is not clear just 
how distinct their language is from the Boro that is spoken in the plains, 
but it is certainly closely related. 

The fourth and final division of Boro-Garo litis just one 
language. Dcuri. and it is spoken further up the valley than the other 
Boro-Garo languages. The group that speaks Dcuri has often been 
confused with a minority group of Assamese speakers known as Chutia, 
but they arc quite different. Deuri had been imagined to have died out 
except for some restricted ritual uses, but it is now reported to have 
survived among a small population. (Frangois Jacquesson. Personal 
communication.) 

In the century since the basic information about these languages 
was assembled in the Linguistic Survey of India, a good deal has been 
learned about some of them, though Tiwa is less well known than the 
other tlircc languages from which we draw data. Tiwa was the subject 
of several short publications by Balawan (1968, 1975, 1982. 1987) and 
more recently a Tiwa-Assamese-English dictionaiy has appeared 
(Kholar 1995). All of these have been published locally and thc> arc 
not easy to obtain. Our knowledge of Boro has been greatly expanded 
by Bhattacharya (1977), Halvorsntd (1959), Mochari (1985), and Bhat 
(1968). Garo is particularly well served by Garo-English dictionaries. 
Nengminza (1946 and later), Holbrook (1998 [19401), and Marak 
(1975) arc all reliable. Marak’s dictionary is the most complete but 
may not be as easy to obtain as Nengminza’s. English to Garo 
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diclionaries are less satisfactory for linguistic purposes than the Garo to 
English ones. They usually give Garo definitions of English words 
rather than Garo equivalents. Since these dictionaries were written for 
Garo speakers, that is entirely appropriate, but it makes them difficult 
for linguists to use: see Mason (1905) and Momin (1968). Burling 
wrote a short grammar of Garo many years ago (1961) and a fuller one 
more recently (2004). Joseph’s dissertation (1998) is a grammar of the 
Rabha language, and his dictionary- of Rablia (Jose 2000) is the first 
dictionary of that language to be published. 

Of the Boro-Garo languages that we do not consider in this 
monograph, Kokborok has attracted the most attention: Sec Karapurkar 
(1972), Pai (1976), and Francis (1992). Dcuri was described in an early 
grammar by Brown (1895) and more recently by Goswami (1994). 
Other languages have received less attention, but a limited amount of 
data is available on A’tong and a version of Koch called “Wa’nang” in 
an article in which Burling offered an earlier comparative 
reconstruction (1959). Weidert (1987) includes some materials on 
tones m these languages along with the other Tibcto-Burman languages 
of Northeast India, but his book is extremely difficult to use. 

In many ways, the Boro-Garo languages are typical of the 
larger Tibcto-Burman family. In all of them, the syllabic is an 
important phonological unit. Syllable initial consonants arc quite 
dificrent from, and considerably more numerous than, syllable final 
consonants. Initial consonants in the Boro-Garo languages typically 
include cither six or nine stops, two nasals, three or four affricates and 
spirants, a selection from tv, y, r, /, and h. and a few clusters, /-clusters 
being the most common. The languages that we include in this 
monograph all have cither five or six simple vowels. All have the 
standard five vowels and some add a high back unrounded vowel as 
their sixth. Each language has a few diphthongs. Syllable final 
consonants may include/;. I, k, m, n, ij and a selection among r, I, and s. 

Burling (1959) recognized a two-way tone contrast in what he 
then called “Kachari" but which would probably now be called ••Boro”. 
Other authors confirm the existence of tones in Boro but disagree on 
their number. Burton-Page (1955) reported three tones, and 
Bhattacharya (1977) four, but Halvorsrud (1959) allowed for only two. 
Joseph was the first to report a two way tone contrast in Rabha. and it is 
now clear that Tiwa also has two tones, as docs Kokborok (Joseph and 
Burling 2001). The only Boro-Garo language for which we can 
confidently report the absence of tones is Garo 
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The Comparative Phonology of the Boro-Garo Languages 
All these languages are rich in suffixes, and verbal morphology 
is particularly extensive. Among many other suffixes, these languages 
have case markers on nouns and tense-aspect markers on verbs. 
Prefixes are less prominent, and they arc usually derivational rather 
than inflectional, but they have played an important part in certain 
historical developments. All the languages have large numbers of 
compounds, noun compounds being particularly important. We will 
have little to say about syntax in this monograph, but all the languages 
place verbs at the ends of the sentences and allow great freedom in the 
order of the noun phrases that precede the veib. All have numeral 
classifiers, but in the languages where the native numbers have been 
largely replaced by numbers from Assamese, the classifier system has 
been considerably reduced. 

Our goal in this monograph is to use our data from four of these 
languages, Tiwa, Boro, Garo. and Rablia, to infer as much as we can 
about the phonological history of the subgroup. Our languages 
represent three of the four subdivisions of Boro-Garo, with Tiwa and 
Boro belonging to the same subdivision. The remainder of this chapter 
will provide a sketch of the phonology of each of our four languages. 
In Chapter 2, we will consider a number of irregular and semi-regular 
phonological processes, such as assimilation, vowel reduction, and 
lexicalization, for which examples arc found in one or more of the 
languages. Recognition of these phonological processes helps 
considerably to clarify the relationships among the words of the modem 
languages. Chapter 3 forms the heart of the monograph. It describes 
the phonological correspondences that we have been able to identify. A 
table of comparative vocabulary will be found in the Appendix at the 
end of the volume. 

Tiwa 


We begin with Tiwa because we understand its tones better 
than we understand the tones of the other languages, and a knowledge 
of Tiwa will serve as a background for the descriptions of the remaining 
languages. Tiwa is spoken by about 25,000 people in Assam. Most of 
them live in a hilly area in Karbi Anglong District northeast of the 
Khasi Hills, but some arc also found in other districts of Assam and in 
adjacent regions of the Kliasi Hills. (All population estimates arc from 
Anonymous 1997). Tiwa was known in the older linguistic literature as 
“Lalung” but tliat name was used only by non-Tiwas, and the Tiwas 
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sh and c. There is some alternation between sh and c in such words as 
hcin-co 'bathe', a close compound (see Chapter 2), and hart sho ‘wash 
the body’, a loose compound, suggesting that the two sounds are 
homorganic. 



Table 1-1. 

Tiwa Initial 

Consonants 

ph 

th 

kh 

sh 

P IP,b| 

t [t.d] 

k[k,g] 

c[cj] 

in 

n 

(>J) 


w 

y 

r 

1 


Tiwa lias a larger array of “miscellaneous” initial consonants 
than most of its sister languages. Oddly, both y and w occur almost 
exclusively before the vowel a. This hints at some sort of diphthongal 
status for ya and wa, or perhaps a diphthongal antecedent. However, a 
very few exceptions can be found where other vowels follow y or n\ 
The historical implications of this distributional imbalance are not clear, 
but see the discussion of *bw and *phw in Chapter 2. r is usually an 
ordinary flap, but when two r s occur in sequence, one at the end of a 
syllable and the other as the initial of the following syllable, they are 
slightly trilled, and in that way clearly distinct from a single r. ’ 

Several clusters formed from stops with cither /• or / arc found 
in Tiwa, though tl and th! are missing. These clusters seem well 
established, although cognates in related languages suggest that they 
may have been fairly recent innovations that developed when an 
intervening vowel was deleted. Less well established, though perhaps 
heralding the addition of new clusters are sw, sk, and st, each of which 
is found in a limited number of words, hij, even stranger than the rj of 
‘fish’, also appears in just one word, lit]yd ‘no, not true’. In this case, 
however, the etymology seems clear. The word is contracted from haj- 
be and ya ‘negative’, but it lias been lexicalized and now has a clearly 
preaspirated velar nasal. It contrasts with hotj-ya ‘not be’, ‘not become’ 
which is the regular negative of haj-. 
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have now persuaded the rest of us to call them by the name they use for 
themselves. 

Ti'va Initial Consonants. Tiwa has two scries of initial slops, 
a voiceless scries that is well aspirated, and a contrasting unaspirated 
series. Like its sister languages, it has bilabial, apical, and velar slops. 
The aspirated stops arc straightforward. Ill word medial position, kh 
can have enough friction to be counted, phonetically, as an affricate. 
As word initial the friction is less prominent, though it still has vigorous 
aspiration, ph also has more friction in medial position, than when 
initial, though not as much as kh. th has the least friction of the three, 
even when medial. 

The syllable initial phonemes written as p, t, k, and c, arc 
voiceless as word initials, but they arc well voiced word medially when 
following voicing in the previous syllable. Morphemes alternate 
between a voiced and an unvoiced (but unaspirated) initial depending 
upon whether or not they follow' voicing in the same word. 

Tiwa has syllabic initial m and n. Mysteriously, some dialects 
of the language have exactly one word with an initial velar nasal. This 
is, tjd, fish’, a word with cognates in a great many Tibeto-Burman 
languages where it also has an initial velar nasal. In all other languages 
of the Boro-Garo group with which we are familiar, syllabic initial 
velar nasals have been completely lost. They have either been replaced 
by fn| or somehow been rearranged so that they can be interpreted as 
syllabic finals, notably in the words for ‘I’ and ‘five’, where, for 
example, Garo has at]-a T and bo>]-a ‘five’. In other Boro-Garo 
languages, the word for Tish’ is usually something like net. This is how' 
it is pronounced in Boro and Rabha. while Garo has net?-. In words 
other than tjd ‘fish’, where distant cognates have initial tj, Tiwa 
generally has n just as other Boro-Garo languages do. Only ‘fish’ 
hangs on with //. It seems implausible to suppose that this single word 
could have maintained its tj in the face of its loss everywhere else, but 
both of us can testify that some Tiwa speakers pronounce it with an 
initial velar nasal. 

Tiwa also has three syllable-initial fricatives and affricates, 
symbolized here as sh, c. and s. sh is strongly aspirated, indeed more 
strongly aspirated than c, and it can even be somewhat affricated to 
become [tshj, though it is less strongly or consistently affricated than c. 
On the other hand, while clearly an affricate, c is not at all aspirated. 
Like p, t and k, w'ord medial c is voiced when follow ing a voiced phone 
in the previous syllable, .v is a simple sibilant, clearly distinct from both 
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longer vowels than syllables with high tones. They also have a less 
intense glottal stop than the high tone, so they end less abruptly. Tliis 
can give an impression that the final stops in syllables with falling tones 
are more voiced than the abrupt stops that finish off the syllables with 
high tones. We find no minimal pairs that are distinguished by the 
voicing of the final stops, and we conclude that there is only one series 
of final stops. 


Table 1-4. Tiwa Final Consonants 
P t (k) 

m n ij 

1 r s 

Tiwa Tones. Tiwa has only two tones, one high and the other 
falling, but we find the tone system to be the most complex and 
interesting component of its phonology. 

In single syllable words, the contrast between high and falling 
tones is quite clear, though it is not so clear in syllables stopped with 
final p or / as it is elsewhere. In what follows “stopped syllables" will 
refer only to syllables ending in p, t, or (rarely) k. The glottal stop is 
taken to be one component of the high tone, and the glottal stop alone is 
not enough to put its syllable into the category of “stopped". When 
pronounced in isolation, the high tone of non-stopped syllables, 
especially of open syllables, is characterized by its high and level pitch, 
short length, and abrupt termination in a glottal stop. In running 
speech, the glottal stops arc considerably less salient. The falling tone 
is longer and a bit lower than the high tone, or at least it ends lower. 
The fall in pitch stands out more clearly on two syllable words than on 
words with just one syllable. 

The tone contrast is more subtle in stopped syllables than in 
others, but we find consistent minimal pairs, even for stopped syllables, 
so there can be no doubt that the contrast extends to them. Final ,v is not 
uncommon, but almost all single syllable words with final s have the 
falling tone. Indeed we have found just one word, pas ‘thin’, ‘light’ (in 
weight), with a high tone. 

Polysyllabic words take just one tone for the entire word, but 
the tone can occur on any syllable. Thus, two-syllable words can have 
one of four different tone patterns and three-syllable words can have 
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Table 1-2. Tiwa Initial Clusters 


phi 


khl 

Pi 


kl 

phr 

thr 

khr 

Pr 

tr 

kr 

(sk, 

st. 

sw 


Tiwa Vowels. The five simple vowels arc straightforward. 
Uniquely among the Boro-Garo languages known to us. Tiwa does not 
have a high back unrounded vowel, not even, as in Garo. as an 
allophonc of some other vowel. Many of the backed Garo i’s 
correspond to 1 iwa u. Tiwa o is a bit more open than the o s of the 
related languages. Tiwa has several diphthongs, ay and aw, seem to be 
well established, but many of our examples arc formed by productive 
affixation. These will be discussed more fully in Chapter 2. 

Table 1-3. Tiwa Vowels and Diphthongs 
• u iw ew aw ow uw 

e o ey ay oy uv 


a 

Tiwa Final Consonants. Tiwa has a typical set of syllable 
final consonants, except that -k is rare since most older word final k's 
have been lost. Some syllabic final k's do survive when not at the end 
of a word, however, yak-shi means 'left (side)’, while yd means ‘hand’ 
or 'arm'. Word final k's arc probably found only in recent borrowings. 
Syllable final / and r are clearly distinct from one another, and final ,v is 
by no means rare. Final p and l arc generally voiceless and unreleased. 

The non-Tivva listener can imagine that some final stops are 
voiced and may even be tempted, at first, to recognize a distinct scries 
of voiced finals. The impression of voicing seems to arise from tone 
differences, however. Syllables with falling tones have somewhat 
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Only one minimal pair has lumed up that is distinguished by 
nothing except the position of the falling lone: khun-ta ‘hurry’ and 
khun-ta ‘post, pillar’. The contrast between these two words becomes 
very clear when they enter “echo” constructions. These arc 
constructions in which a second word is added as a sort of echo of the 
first. The second word may liave little meaning of its own, but it almost 
always reflects the phonological patterns of the first word. English 
words like helter-skelter’, 'flip-flop , and ‘topsy-turvy’ are reminiscent 
of the echo constmctions of Tiwa, but expressions of this sort are vastly 
more common in Tiwa (and in the other three languages we arc 
considering here) than in English, khun-ta and khun-ta can each be 
used with an echo, and the tone difference then becomes unambiguous 
even to a non-Tiwa. khun-ta khun-ti, made from ‘hurry’, has higher 
pitches and perhaps a bit more stress on the second and fourth syllables 
than on the first and third, khun-ta mun-ta, from the word for ‘post’, 
lias the higher pitches on the first and third syllables, and drops on the 
second and fourth. We conclude tliat a contrast in low tones needs to be 
recognized, but that it has a low functional load, and perhaps it can be 
lost in some circumstances such as rapid speech. 

Three syllable words extend the pattern of two syllable words. 
Either a high tone or a falling tone can occur on any of the syllables, so 
three syllable words can have one of six possible tone patterns. 
Pretonal syllables are mid-neutral in pitch, but all syllables following 
the one that carries tone share the tone. Thus a three syllable word with 
high tone on the first syllabic is high throughout and quite monotonal. 
When the high tone comes later, its position is marked by an abrupt step 
up in lone. The fall of the falling tone starts wherever the tone occurs 
and the pitch then coasts down to the end of the word. 

Since many of the segments that we would want, on other 
grounds, to call “words” have exactly one tone, it scents useful, in 
otherwise ambiguous cases, to define a word as a segment that has a 
single tone. This does raise one problem which we discuss below. 

Tina Suffixes and Tones. Suffixes fall into three categories 
that differ in the their tonal characteristics 

1. All the verb suffixes that we have tested, as well as the 
locative, dative, and genitive case markers, lack any inherent tone of 
their own. They simply participate in the tone of the word to which 
they are suffixed. Thus when suffixed to a word with falling tone, the 
fall extends over the suffix. When attached to a word with a high tone, 
the high pitch extends over the suffix. The tone contrasts of the root 
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one oi six. (The exact definition of a “word" requires some discussion. 
Sec below). The general rule is that prc-tonal syllables (i.e. syllables 
that occur before the tone) have a mid or neutral pitch while post-tonal 
syllables share the pitch contour of the lone. Thus two syllable words 
with high tone on the first syllable have a high monotone throughout, 
with the high pitch beginning on the first syllable and then spreading 
across the second. In such words the glottal stop that is characteristic of 
one syllable high tones, disappears from the end of the first syllable, but 
a weaker glottal stop may occur at the end of the word. Two syllable 
words may end with a less decisive glottal stop even when they have a 
falling tone on the first syllable, however. This means that the presence 
or absence of a glottal stop does not distinguish two syllabic words with 
the high or falling tones on the first syllabic as decisively as it 
distinguishes one syllabic words. Two syllabic words with high tone on 
the second syllable step up rather abruptly in pitch on the second 
syllabic, which is then high and level. These words can end with a 
strong glottal stop. Thus, the crucial factor in encouraging a glottal slop 
is for the high tone to appear on the last (or only) syllabic of a word 

A falling tone on the first syllable spreads, as a high tone does, 
across the second syllable, and a gentle fall then extends over the whole 
word. The fall is clearer on two syllabic words than on those with just 
one syllabic. When the fall is placed on the second syllable, the first is 
neutral. The second may begin just a bit higher than the first syllabic 
but it then falls decisively. With only a single syllable available, the 
fall must take place more rapidly than when the tone starts on the first 
syllable of a disyllabic word and then spreads across both. 

Of the four possible tone patterns of two syllable words, the 
most difficult for us to distinguish have been the two that have falling 
tones. One might expect these to be easy for an English speaker 
because words with a falling tone on the first syllable are a bit 
reminiscent of English words with stress on the first syllabic, while 
words with falling tone on the second syllabic arc not unlike English 
disyllables with second syllabic stress. In spite of this parallel between 
the Tivva falling tone and English stress, we have found it difficult to be 
consistent in distinguishing these two tones. It has turned out that even 
native speakers who have learned to indicate the tones in writing arc 
more often inconsistent about distinguishing first syllable falling from 
second syllabic falling than with any other tone distinctions. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to wonder whether we, the outsiders, may have 
imposed a distinction that is not actually found in the language. 
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example [tit datj-rd] ‘male bird, cock’ has two tones and by that 
criterion should be considered to consist of two words. Nevertheless. 
tatj-rd male’ has unvoiced / in other circumstances. It becomes voiced 
here, in a way that more often happens only within words. Here it 
follows voicing in the previous word, rather than in an earlier syllabic 
of the same word. 

For those who like orderly rules this is an unfortunate 
circumstance. Tire criteria for establishing word boundaries simply 
clash, but complete agreement of criteria is probably too much to hope 
for. More often than not, the two criteria do correspond, but as tliis 
example shows, there are exceptions. This raises a problem for anyone 
wanting to design a practical orthography, but for present purposes we 
can largely ignore it. 

Boro 


Boro is spoken by about 200,000 people spread over an area 
that extends all the way from western Assam, to the Cacliar Hills south 
of the central part of the Brahmaputra valley. In the west, Boros are 
found on both the north and south sides of the river, though their 
numbers are greater on the north, and some live close to Bhutan. Boro 
settlements do not form a continuous region, for villages of other ethnic 
groups, including both Assamese and some other "tribal” groups, are 
interspersed among them. Those who now call themselves “Boro” 
have, in the past, been known by a considerable number of other names. 
“Mcch” was used for people living on the north bank. In the Cacliar 
Hills they were known as “Kacharis” or “Hill Kacharis” and other 
Boros were sometimes known as “Plains Kacharis”. The spelling 
Bodo can also be found in the literature. Most of these names have 
now dropped out of use as the people liave tried to forge a greater unity 
among themselves, but “Dimasa” is now used to refer to the people of 
the Cacliar Hills who were once known as “Hill Kacharis”. Just how 
similar or different the Dimasa language is from the Boro spoken in the 
plains and to the west, is not clear. The usual presumption today is that 
“Boro” forms a single language, though it is unlikely to be more unified 
today than Mech, Plains Kachari, and Boro were a century ago. Our 
own data come from speakers living in Bcngtol, about 20 kilometers 
south of the border of Bhutan in the Kokrajhar District in northwestern 
Assam. 

Boro Syllable Initial Consonants. Like Tiwa, Boro, has two 
sets of initial stops. The unvoiced series seems to liave slightly less 
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word show up with special clarity when one of these suffixes is used, 
because the suffixes sound so strikingly different after the different 
tones. 

2. The accusative, instrumental and plural suffixes, and several 
other noun suffixes as well, act in ways that suggest that they have 
something like an inherent falling tone. When coining after high loncd 
words, these suffixes have a falling tone and do not participate in the 
high tone of the previous word at all. By the criterion that assigns just 
one tone to each word, these markers arc not suffixes at all when 
following a high tone, since they have their own low tone. When 
following a falling tone, however, they seem to participate in the fall of 
the previous word rather than having their own separate fall. The fall of 
the root word continues across the case marker. This makes them seem 
like suffixes. 

3. One unique form, jiij ‘toward’, has the peculiar property of 
having a falling tone when the previous word is high, but a high tone 
when the previous word is falling. When following a low tone, jij is 
quite short and can terminate in a glottal, just like any other high toned 
word. When it follows a word with a high ton cjitj is a bit longer and it 
lacks any glottal stop. Far from participating in the tone of the previous 
word, jiij always has the opposite tone, jirj acts like a separate word in 
having its own tone, but it acts like a suffix in the way its tone is 
influenced by the word which it follows, ha jiij ‘toward the earth’ and 
ha-jij ‘ginger’ form a minimal pair. The jirj meaning ‘toward’ has a 
falling tone. The second syllable of ‘ginger’, which is not the same 
morpheme as jiij ‘toward’, participates in the high tone of the first 
syllable. We have tested jij after a wide variety of preceding words, 
and its pattern of tonal flip-flop has been consistent. We have made 
some (though hardly an exhaustive) attempt to find other words that 
undergo the same flip-flop as jiij, but we have failed in our search. 

Like our other languages, Tiwa has a veiy large number of 
compounds. These will be discussed in some detail in Chapter 2. 

Word Breaks. So far, we have written as if word breaks could 
be unambiguously distinguished from syllabic breaks by the criterion of 
tones. Unfortunately that criterion sometimes clashes with the criterion 
of voicing assimilation. The voicing assimilation of a syllable initial p, 
L k, ore usually occurs only in non-initial syllables. Word-initial p, t, k, 
and c arc not usually voiced (though not aspirated either, of course). 
However, in a few cases, voicing assimilation does occur in forms that 
have their own tones, and so might be regarded as separate words. For 
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reentered the language lifter the earlier ones had been lost. Mochari’s 
Boro-English dictionary (1985) lists a dozen or so entries each for sr, 
jr, kr. gr, and pr so they seem to be reasonably well established, tr and 
hr arc found in fewer words, and inany of those that do exist arc cither 
borrowed or onomatopoetic. Among the / clusters, bl, and dl have only 
a few examples each in the dictionary, and they also tend to be 
borrowed words or onomatopoetic. The remaining / clusters are cVCtt- 
less well exemplified. Many of the / clusters, and some of the r 
clusters, appear to have originated as contractions when a vowel, was 
dropped from a syllable, leaving the old initial and the old final to bump 
up against each other as a new cluster. A few of the r clusters and most 
of the / clusters might be regarded as a phenomenon of fast speech. 
Cluster formation will be considered in more detail in Chapter 2. 

Table 1-6. Boro Initial Clusters 


Pr 

tr 

kr 

sr 

br 

dr 

gr 

jr 

Pi 


kl 


bl 

dl 

gl 


sk 

si 

ski 



Boro Vowels. Boro lias six simple vowels, with m added to 
the five vowels of Tiwa. i is a very liigh, front, and unrounded vowel. 
e is closer to |cl than to [e], a is an ordinary low unrounded vowel of 
the kind found in most of the languages of Northeast India, o is quite 
high, definitely higher than the Tiwa o. It is a closed, rather than an 
open, “o”. u, like /, is very high and, of course, it is rounded. 

This leaves only in. This is the Boro version of the vowel that 
we usually call “liigh back unrounded”. The Boro vowel is certainly 
unrounded but it is not as liigh or as far back as the corresponding 
vowel of Rablia, or the closed syllable allophone of Garo i (see below). 
The Boro ui is really more central than high back, and it might be fair 
to call it a “barred i”. Boros who use the Roman alphabet use “w” to 
represent their sixth vowel. 
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aspiration than docs the corresponding Tiwa series, and the other series 
is certainly more voiced. In other words, voice onset time for both 
scries is earlier in Boro than in Tiwa. The voicing of the Boro voiced 
stops seems to begin slightly earlier even than in English, and to the ear 
of an English speaker the voiced stops can sound just barely 
prenasalized. Thus the point where the contrast is made is closer to the 
voiced end of the continuum in Boro than it is in Tiwa, but the same 
basic contrast is found in both languages, and in Garo as well. There is 
a clear correspondence of the words on both sides of the contrast in all 
three languages. Like Garo and Rabha, Boro has initial m and n, but no 
hint of a syllable initial //. 

The remaining simple Boro initials arc a bit more restricted 
than those of its sister languages. Boro has only one affricate, and it is 
a rather w'cak one. Boros themselves sometimes write it with “z” 
instead of with “j”. Boro does have /, r, h, and s but it lacks a w of the 
sort found in both Garo and Tiwa. Boro seems to have a syllable initial 
y in a very few w'ords. These are so few that it is tempting to tiy to 
analyze them out of existence. Possibly they are nothing more than 
transitions between other sounds. Bi-ma-yo] ‘mother’s younger sister’ 
does sound as if it has a y at the start of its third syllable, however, so 
we include the y in table 1-5 but show its marginal status by 
parentheses. 


Table 1-5. Boro Syllable Initials 
p t k 
b d g j 

m n 

1 r h s (y) 

Some evidence can be found in Boro for the clusters shown in 
Table 1-6, though some of these are quite rare. It is clear that most 
words with /--clusters in Garo, Tiwa, and Rabha have Boro cognates 
that have no r. For example, Garo grorj, Tiwa krot], and Rabha krdrj y all 
mean ‘horn’ while the Boro cognate is got). . Thus it is surprising to 
find that Boro has a considerable number of /--clusters that are not 
cognate to the /--clusters of the other languages. Presumably they 
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central, the position of in. It then rounds and rises to a high back 
rounded position 

ao. The only two diphthongs that have been at all difficult to 
distinguish for the non-Boro authors of this monograph arc go and oil. 
but minimal pairs can be found, and there can be no doubt that both 
diphthongs exist and are in contrast, ao is lower than on, perhaps both 
in the position where it begins and the position where it ends. A few 
Boros who use the Roman alphabet spell ao as, “au”. but "ao" seems, 
more often, to be the spelling of choice. 

Boro Syllable Final Consonants. Boro has an even more 
restricted set of syllable final consonants than our other languages. 
This results, in part, from the loss of final k which is more complete in 
Boro than in Tiwa. In cognate sets where Garo and Rabha have final k. 
Boro has uniformly lost it, leaving behind an open syllable and a high 
tone. 

Boro final t also appears to be at some risk. Except in some 
borrowed words (c.g. git ‘song’) few final f’s are secure in Boro. In 
native words, such final |t]’s as exist generally alternate with a final 
flapped [r]. Native speakers of Boro tell us that they more often 
pronounce these as [r] than as [t], but that both arc possible. They are 
generally spelled with “t” or, at least, with the equivalent of “t” in the 
Assamese script that has been generally used to write Boro. Several of 
the words with alternating [t| and [r] have cognates in other languages 
with / so it seems likely that an older Boro final t has been weakening to 
a flapped [r] but that some alternation remains in the contemporary 
language. The spelling may reflect an earlier or more conservative 
pronunciation. This leaves final p as the only secure final stop in Boro. 

The language does, however, have healthy final nasals in the 
usual three positions, and it has many words with final r's that do not 
alternate with final /, and that often correspond to either a final r or final 
I of its sister languages. Historically, therefore, we can distinguish an 
older final r from a newer one that is derived from an older t. 

9 

Table 1-8. Boro Syllable Final Consonants 
P t [t/r] 

m n i) 


r 
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The eight Boro diphthongs shown in the Tabic 1-7 all seem to 
be well established and they are clearly differentiated both from each 
other and from the simple vowels. They fall into two types, those with 
glides moving to high front, and those with glides that move up apd 
back. Following the preferences of the Boro themselves, we write two 
of the glides of this latter group with "u” and the two others with "o”, 
but little hangs on this distinction. Diphthongs seem never to occur in a 
syllable with a Final consonant, unless, of course, the glides themselves, 
are regarded as consonants. Since the glides in these diphthongs are 
phonetically quite distinct from the preceding vowel, it is templing to 
interpret them as y and w instead of /, o and u but for present purposes 
the choice of transcription makes little difference. 

Table 1-7. Boro Vowels and Diphthongs 
i u iu eo on ao 

e ui o oi ai uii ui 

a 

uri starts centrally and then moves decisively up and to the 
front. It is clearly distinct from any other diphthong or from any simple 
vowel. 

ai is the most common diphthong in Boro, as are the 
corresponding diphthongs in the other languages. It is not much 
different from the diphthong of English my, though the two parts may 
be slightly more distinct than in English. 

oi is little different from the diphthong of English ‘"boy”. It is 
found primarily in words borrowed from Assamese. 

ui begins as a high back rounded vowel but then unrounds as it 
moves to the front. 

iu seems to be less common than the other diphthongs but it 
certainly exists and is clearly distinct from the others. It can be 
tempting to write the diphthong as “iyu”, for it sounds nearly bisyllabic. 

eo is also somewhat less common than most of the other 
diphthongs. It could be tempting to transcribe it as “eyu” but the glide 
probably goes more directly from [ej to [u] than this transcription 
would imply 

ou is the spelling for this diphthong that is used by most Boros 
who use the Roman alphabet, but it can seem to start near to mid 
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reduces successive words to what seems to be a uniform tone, except 
that the final member of the list drops so decisively that an apparent 
tone contrast can be imagined where it does not really exist. Further 
time and effort would surely allow all of this to be sorted out. but for 
the present, the only thing we can do is leave polysyllabic words 
unmarked for lone. The segmental phonology of Boro words is quite 
clear, however, and we can provide this with confidence. We also have 
confidence in the tones of one syllabic words, and this is enough to let 
our Boro data contribute to our overall comparison. 

Garo 


Garo is spoken by 600,000 or more people, the majority of 
whom live in the Garo Hills which form the western two fifths of the 
Slate of Meghalaya, south of the valley of Assam. Substantial 
populations of Garos also live both in Assam to the north of the Garo 
Hills and in the districts of Bangladesh which border the Garo Hills on 
the south. Smaller Garo settlements arc widely scattered in various 
parts of Assam, Bangladesh, and as far to the south as Indian state of 
Tripura. Most of our data is based upon the dialect of the northeastern 
part of the Garo Hills. This is this dialect that formed the basis of the 
Roman orthography that has been used for Garo since the beginning of 
the 20th century. This orthography, and the spoken dialect upon which 
it was based, have now become so widely accepted that it is not 
unreasonable to refer to it as “standard Garo”. To our data on this 
northeastern dialect, we add a few examples from the dialect spoken in 
the Modhupur area of Bangladesh. This is at almost the opposite end of 
the region of Garo settlement from the area where the orthography was 
first developed, so its dialect probably represents something close to the 
maximum difference as well. The description that follows applies 
primarily to the 'standard dialect” unless otherwise noted, though most 
of it will apply equally to the Modhupur dialect. 


Garo Initial Consonants. The consonants that can begin a 
Garo syllable are shown in Table 1-9. Like Tiwa and Boro, Garo has 
two scries of initial stops and the contrast between them is very much as 
it is in English, p, t, k, and ch are well aspirated, while h, d, g, and j are 
well voiced. The velar stops are quite far back, ch, j, and x are 
homorganic with each other and phonetically intermediate between |tsj. 
Id*!, I s l and [ch], [j], [sh] but perhaps a bit closer to the former. Like 
other typical Boro-Garo languages, Garo lacks syllabic initial [g|. w is 
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Boro Tones. The tones are the most difficult part of the Boro 
language and we have not been able to achieve as satisfying an analysis 
of its tone system as we have for either Tiwa or Rabha. Some things, 
however, arc clear. In particular, a two way tone contrast is found on 
single syllabic Boro words that is quite similar to the tone contrast of 
Tiwa and Rabha. For one syllable words, we find no evidence for 
either the three tones claimed by Burton-Page (1955), or the four tones 
claimed by Bhaltacharya (1977). 

As in Tiwa, one syllable words with high tones arc relatively 
short, and when pronounced in isolation, they terminate abruptly with a 
glottal stop. As in Tiwa, also, the glottal stop is clearer in open 
syllables than in syllables with final nasals or r. The second tone seems 
to fall less than in Tiwa, and as in Rabha, it is best characterized simply 
as “low”. In addition to being lower than the high tones, low toned 
syllables, at least when not stopped with p or with one of the marginal 
examples of final /, arc a bit longer than high toned syllables and they 
do not terminate with a glottal stop. Syllables with final p can have 
either a high tone or a low tone, but the majority of stopped syllables 
have low tone. High and low tones arc less different in length in 
syllables with final p than in open syllables or in syllables terminating 
in a nasal, and we find it more difficult to discriminate them than we do 
the tones of unstopped syllables. 

Unfortunately, we have not succeeded in extending our analysis 
of the Boro tones to words with more than one syllabic. There are 
certainly at least two possible tones for two syllable words. We have 
encountered abundant minimal pairs, one member of which is 
consistently pronounced higher than the other. There are hints that 
there are actually three possible tone patterns for two syllable words but 
we have discovered no incontestable minimal triads and it proves very 
difficult to match minimal pairs for tone when they have different 
segmental phonology. There are strong hints of tone spreading similar 
to that found in Tiwa but it is not clear whether the tones can appear on 
different syllables as they can in Tiwa. It may be, that, unlike Tiwa, 
each word can have only one of two tone patterns, either a high tone or 
a low tone, with no distinction made in the syllable position of the tone. 
On the other hand, we find other indications that more than two tone 
patterns are possible. The situation is made difficult by interference 
from intonational patterns such as question and emphasis, which can 
seriously obscure the underlying tones. When giving several words 
together, speakers have a tendency to use a strong list intonation, which 
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Since neither syllable initial nor syllabic final consonants arc 
required in Garo. it often happens that two vowels occur side by side. It 
is not immediately obvious which, if any, vowel sequences should be 
considered as diphthongs, and which should be considered as simply 
bisyllabic sequences of two vowels, but the best candidates for 
diphthongs arc ai and au. They arc more, common than most other 
vowel sequences, and unlike other vowels and vowel sequences, they 
cannot be followed by a syllable final consonant. That is, they do not 
occur in closed syllables—or at least do so only very rarely. 
Diphthongs in our other three languages rarely or never occur in closed 
syllables so if we regard ai and au as diphthongs, then Garo conforms 
to the usual pattern, oi occurs in a number of borrowed words and is 
well enough established so that it could be considered as a third 
diphthong: so-moi ‘time’, oi does not seem to be found in native Garo 
words. 


Table 1-10. Garo Vowels and Diphthongs 
i [i/ui] u ai (oi) au 

e o 


a 

Garo Final Consonants. Syllable final consonants are more 
limited than initials in Garo, just as they arc in all of our languages. 
Final p, t, and, k are neither voiced nor aspirated, so they are quite 
different from either series of initial stops. Except for the stops and 
nasals, the only simple final consonant in older fonns of Garo was /. In 
this older Garo, r occurred only as a syllabic initial and / only as 
syllable final, so the two were in complimentary distribution. The 
flapped initial r and the somewhat retroflex final / are similar enough so 
that, if borrowed words are ignored, it would be possible to consider 
them to belong to the same phoneme, but quite apart from the many 
borrowed words with initial /, clarity is aided by writing them 
differently. One other consonant, s, now occurs as a syllable final, but 
only in borrowed words. It is not found in words that have cognates in 
the other languages. In addition to these simple finals, / and the nasals 
can co-occur with a glottal stop: m?, n?, t]?, and I?. 
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very much as in English, r is a flap. The chart shows / in parentheses 
because it is found only in borrowed words and. presumably, was 
missing at an earlier stage of the language. A few borrowed words 
show some alternation between r and /: rau ~ ton gourd' (from 
Bengali), rem ~ lem lamp’ (from English). This variation suggests that 
at some earlier stage f/J must have presented enough of a challenge to 
invite speakers to substitute their own r. By now, however, most 
speakers have no trouble with initial /, and many borrowed words with / 
are well established, h is rare in orthographic Garo. and in the northern 
spoken dialects of the language, but it is common in the dialects spoken 
in Bangladesh. Even in Bangladesh it is variable, so the same word can 
be heard, on different occasions, both with and without an h: ha'-ko! ~ 
a'-k°l ‘hole’. The h that is found in Bangladeshi dialects is cognate to 
the initial h found in related languages, so the rarity o I'h in northern and 
orthographic Garo must be due to a relatively recent loss of this 
consonant from the dialects upon which it is based. Even in the 
northern dialects, however, h is found in a few words. Some of these 
are exclamations, so they may be phonologically marginal. Oddly, h- 
also occurs in -a-ha, a very common suffix for past tense. 


Table 1-9. Garo Initial Consonants 
P t k ch 

b d g j 

m n 

w r (1) s (h) 

Garo vowels. Garo has five simple vowels, e, a . o, and 11 
present no problems. They arc slightly longer in open syllables than in 
closed, and e, o. and u may be slightly higher in open syllables, but the 
differences are not great. The vowel that we, following Garo 
orthographic conventions, write as “/", however, has two sharply 
differing allophones. It is a high, front, and unrounded [i| in open 
syllables, but high, back, and unrounded in closed syllables. In closed 
syllables, the vowel is very similar to the vowel we symbolize as “iu“ in 
Rablia and even higher and further back than the Boro equivalent, but 
since Garo [uj| is in complimentary distribution with fij, it does not 
count as a contrasting vowel. 
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consonant arc pulled apart, and an echo vowel is inserted between them. 
For example, the root of the word for 'bug, worm’ is jot]?- as in joi]?-sit 
'a kind of bug with stinging hairs’, but when pronounced as a separate 
word, it becomes jo?-aj. This suggests that it might be better to write 
the glottal stop before the nasal or / rather than after it (i.e. it might be 
better to write jo'Ttj- instead of jot]?-'), since the difference between the 
free and suffixed form of the word would look less dramatic. However, 
orthographic Garo places the glottal stop second, and this docs have the 
advantage of marking the end of the syllable. This avoids what might 
otherwise be an orthographic ambiguity between such w'ords as chon?-a 
finish, present’, and cho?-na ‘dig, infinitive’, which contrast 
phonologically in Garo. We follow orthographic Garo and write the 
glottal stop after the consonant. 

Garo Consonant Clusters. Syllabic initial consonant clusters 
pose some difficult problems for the interpretation of Garo phonology. 
There is no reason not to recognize the clusters with r, that are shown in 
Table 1-12, but in addition to these, orthographic Garo has several 
other more marginal clusters: kn. gn, sp, st, sk. spr, and skr. Even pi- is 
used occasionally, as in plctk ‘all’. The problem with these clusters, is 
that medial / (pronounced [ui]) is sometimes very short, and it is 
difficult to know how short it can get and still be regarded as a vowel. 
All the sequences written as clusters in standard orthographic Garo can 
be pronounced with little or no phonetic vowel, so there is plenty of 
justification for writing them as clusters, but there is considerable free 
variation. What is a problem from a synchronic point of view, 
however, becomes readily understandable from a diachronic one. We 
believe that Garo is at the point in its history where certain medial i’s 
arc being shortened out of existence and where a number of new 
clusters are in the process of formation. We consider cluster formation 
in more detail in Chapter 2. 


Table 1-12. Garo Initial Consonant Clusters 


P r 

tr 

kr 

chr 

(kn) 



br 

dr 

gr 

jr 

(gn) 

(sn) 


mr 



sr 

(sp) 

(st) 

(sk) 





(spr) 


(skr) 
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Tabic 1-11. Garo Syllable Final Consonants 

P t k 

m n ij 

1 (s) 

The Glottal Stop. Garo is the only one of our four languages 
that lacks contrastive tones, but as we will show, the contrast between 
the presence and absence of a glottal stop in Garo is cognate to the 
contrast between the high and non-high tones that is found in the other 
three languages. (We call the non-high tone “falling” in Tiwa but 
“low” in Boro and Rabha.) 

In Garo, glottal stops can occur either in syllables with no other 
final consonant, or they can co-occur with syllabic final n, m. rj or /. 
Garo has scores, probably hundreds, of minimal pairs that differ only in 
the presence or absence of a glottal stop. When no other final 
consonant is present, syllables with glottal stops are shorter than others, 
and the syllables terminate abruptly with the stop. When co-occurring 
with one of the nasals or with /, the glottal stop actually comes in the 
middle of the consonant, very briefly interrupting its resonance. 

Glottal stops arc most frequent in the first syllables of 
polysyllabic words, and they never occur in the second syllable of a 
word. Morphemes that have a glottal stop when occurring as the first 
syllabic of the word uniformly lose it in words where they occupy the 
second syllabic: dal?-a ‘big’, rotj-dal-a ‘big, of round things’. Glottal 
stops, however, can occur in the third syllable of a word. While it is 
difficult to construct longer words where a morpheme with an 
underlying glottal stop appears as the fourth syllabic, it seems that they 
arc impossible in the fourth syllable, just as they arc in the second. 

In addition to being absent from the second, and probably from 
the fourth, syllabic of words, glottal stops are never found in a w'ord’s 
final syllable. In standard and orthographic Garo, glottal stops that 
might otherwise end a word are “protected” by an echo vowel that adds 
a syllabic after the glottal stop. For example, the root do?- ‘bird’, 
appears in such compounds as in do?-ret] ‘hawk’ and do?-tip ‘nest’. 
When not a part of a compound the word picks up an echo vowel and is 
pronounced do?-o. Where the glottal of the underlying form co-occurs 
with a nasal or /, then, when word final, the stop and the other 
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Rabha Initial Consonants and Consonant Clusters. The 
phonological inventory of Rabha has much in common with the other 
languages we consider here, and the tone system, in particular, is very 
much like that of Tiwa. Rabha differs from our other three languages in 
having a three way manner contrast for its stops, with contrasting 
aspirated, voiceless unaspirated and voiced series. 

Rabha j is usually an affricate but when it occurs before /, and 
sometimes when it occurs before u, it becomes a fricative, [z], r- 
clusters are formed with all of the Rabha stops and fricatives, mr is 
marginal. Clusters with / arc more limited, and even the few that arc 
found arc not common, and they are probably of recent origin. 

Table 1-13. Rahba Initial Consonants and Clusters 


ph 

th 

kh 


phr 

thr 

khr 


P 

t 

k 

c 

pr 

tr 

kr 

cr 





pi 

ll 

kl 


b 

d 

g 

j DLi] 

br 

dr 

gr 

jr 






dl 



m 

n 



(mr) 




h 

r 

1 

s 

sr 





Rabha Vowels and Diphthongs. Rabha has six contrasting 
vowels. Its “sixth” vowel, in, is higher and further back than the 
corresponding vowel of Boro. Phonetically, it is very much like the 
closed syllable Garo /, but in Rabha, it occurs in open syllables as well 
as closed. When Rabhas use the Roman alphabet they sometimes use 
“y” to represent this vowel, a sensible convention because it appears on 
standard key boards, but we use iu because it will be less confusing to 
linguists. In addition to its six simple vowels, Rabha has several well 
established diphthongs. These have off-glides that rise toward the 
front, toward high back, or toward mid back. Each of them starts near 
enough to one of the simple vowels to warrant being interpreted as 
having that as its basic vowel. 
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2.3 


Conservatism. In a number of respects, Garo phonology 
appears to be more conservative than the phonology of the Tiwa. Boro, 
or Rabha. Its final stops arc better preserved than those of Tiwa or 
Boro, and it exhibits less morphological assimilation and fewer 
resulting morphological irregularities than the other languages. We 
find more examples in Tiwa, Boro, and Rabha where adjacent 
morphemes have assimilated to one another or where what must be 
regarded as a single morpheme in the modem language can be seen to 
have originated from the fusion of two earlier morphemes. Quite often, 
we can see the preservation of what we take to be the original form in 
Garo, while something has been lost or changed in the other languages. 

On the other hand, Garo deviates from the other languages in 
some respects, most notably in its lack of a tonal contrast. In place of 
tone. Garo has the contrastive glottal stop. The Garo glottal stop is 
actually a rather tone-like phenomenon, but it is quite different from the 
tone contrast of Tiwa, Rabha, and Boro. We will return to these 
differences below. 

Rabha 


Rabha is spoken by about 31,000 people, the largest con¬ 
centration of them living in the low country that lies between the 
Brahmaputra river to the north and the Garo Hills to the south. Other 
Rabhas are found on the north bank, some as far west as the northern 
part of the state of West Bengal. The spelling “Rabha” is something of 
an anomaly. The Rabha language does not have a distinctive bh, and 
the people pronounce their own name as [raba]. Nevertheless when 
they write the word they spell it with “bh” or with the equivalent letter 
of the Assamese alphabet. In recent years, some Rabhas have 
recognized a close link with the Koch people and some have even used 
the slogan Rabha are Koch and Koch are Rabha”, although in the past 
these have always been considered separate “tribes”. Even without the 
Koch, the Rabha language is sufficiently diverse that those from the 
area north ol the Garo Hills do not easily communicate with those from 
northern Bengal (Karlsson 1997). Our data come from the area just 
north of the northeast corner of the Garo Hills, where the dialect is 
known as “Rongdani”. Garos and Rabhas live close together in this 
area, and it is very near the area that provided the dialect of Garo upon 
which the writing system was based. 
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absent from the first syllable, but sometimes appears at the end of the 
word. When a high tone is on the second syllable, the first syllabic is 
lower or neutral, and there is a definite rise on the second syllable. The 
glottal stop on the second syllable can then be strong. We find no 
candidates for low tones on the first syllable of two syllabic Rabha 
words except for those consisting of inflected forms. When a suffix is 
added to low toned one syllable words, the low tone is preserved on the 
first syllable, and there is a slight rise on the suffix. In uninflected two 
syllabic words, including compounds, however, low tones occur only 
on the second syllable. Thus, except for inflected forms, we find only 
three tone patterns on two syllable words: high-high, neutral-high, and 
neutral-low. 

Summary of phonological inventories. 

Our four languages have very similar phonologies, but they 
differ in many details and it should now be useful to summarize their 
similarities and differences. Tables 1-16 through 1-19, give a 
typological comparison of the languages, and it must be understood that 
by listing sounds on the same line we do not necessarily mean to imply 
that they are pronounced in exactly the same way. Nor do we mean to 
imply that they arc cognate. Diphthongs, in particular are quite varied 
from one language to another. The comparison is meant only to review 
and summarize the most general typological characteristics of the 
languages. 

Consonants. All four languages have syllable initial stops at 
the bilabial, apical and velar positions. Tiwa, Garo, and Boro have two 
series of stops. In Garo and Boro the scries differ in both voicing and 
aspiration. In Tiwa, neither series is voiced when word initial, but the 
two scries differ in aspiration. The Tiwa unaspirated initials are voiced 
when they follow voicing in the previous syllabic of the same word. 
Only Rabha has three contrasting series of initial stops, m and n arc 
common in all the languages, but syllable initial velar nasals arc found 
nowhere, with the single exception of the word for ‘fish’ in Tiwa. 

The remaining initials arc a bit more varied. In Garo. initial /- 
is found only in borrowed words, and initial h- is rare except in the 
dialect spoken in Bangladesh and probably in neighboring areas of the 
southern Garo Hills. The initials arc tabulated in Table 1-16: 
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Table 1-14. Rabha Vowels and Diphthongs 
i ui u ai ao au 

e o uii 


a 



eo cu 

Rabha Syllable Final Consonants. With a well established -s 
and -k and with both -/ and -r, Rabha has a slightly larger inventory of 
syllable final consonants than any of the other languages but it is still 
much less extensive than that of initials. Like Garo, Rabha has final 
stops in all three positions: -p, -t, and -k. They are unvoiced, 
unaspirated, and generally unreleased. 

Table 1-15. Rabha Final Consonants 
p t k 

m n q 

r 1 s 


Rabha Tones. Like Tiwa, Rabha has two tones, and like Tiwa 
also, one of the tones is high, and in monosyllables it is short and ends 
abruptly with a glottal stop. The second lone is less clearly falling than 
in Tiwa, and we will simply refer to it as the “low” tone, but it 
resembles the falling tone of Tiwa in being longer than the high tone 
and in not having a strong glottal stop. Minimal pairs are plentiful: so 
‘bum’, so ‘rot’; sam ‘mortar’ (as used with pestle), sam ‘grass’. Tones 
do not spread as consistently to suffixes as in Tiwa. After a low tone 
there is a bit of a rise to a suffix, and after a high tone a bit of a fall. 

In two syllabic words, the high tone is very much as in Tiwa. It 
can occur on cither the first or the second syllable. If on the first 
syllable, the high tone spreads to the second. The glottal stop is then 
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Vowels and Diphthongs. Monophthongs are shown in Table 
1-18. They differ in in, and in a number of phonetic details that are 
obscured by the transcriptions. 

Table 1-18. Monophthongs 


Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 

i 

i 

1 * 1(open 

i 



syllables) 


e 

c 

e 

e 


IU 

|ui] (closed 

IU 



syllables) 


a 

a 

a 

a 

o 

0 

o 

o 

u 

u 

u 

u 

Diphthongs, shown in 

Table 1-20, are quite variable, and as 

with the simple vowels, they may be more variable phonetically than 
the transcription indicates. Some of these diphthongs arc represented 
by only a few examples, and too much weight should not be given to a 

typological comparisons among the diphthongs. 



Table 1- 

-19. Diphthongs 


Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 

ey 

uii 



ay 

ai 

ai 

ai 

oy 

oi 

(oi) 

oi 




mi 

uy 

ui 


ui 

iw 

iu 



ew 



eu 


CO 


eo 


ou 



aw 

ao 

au 

au 

ow 




uw 
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Table 1-16. Syllable Initial Consonants 


Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 

ph, th, kh 
p [p.b], t [t,d], 

p, t, k 

P, t, k 

ph, th. kh 
p, t, k 

k [k.g] 




b.d, g 

b,d, g 

b. d. g 

m 

m 

m 

ni 

n 

n 

n 

n 

(0) 


ch 


c 

j 

j 

c 

’ J 

sh 



s 

s 

s 

s 

w 


w 


y 

(y) 



r 

r 

r 

r 

I 

1 

(1) 

1 

h 

h 

(h) 

h 


Syllable finals vary only in the loss of some stops in Tiwa and 
Boro, and in the presence or absence of /, r , and s. 


Tiwa 

P 

t 

04 

m 

n 

0 

1 

r 

s 


Table 1-17, Syllabic Final Stops 


Boro Garo Rabha 


P 

(t) 

m 

n 

0 

r 


P 

t 

k 

m 

n 

0 

1 

(s) 


P 

t 

k 

m 

n 

0 

1 

r 

s 
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cognates like these, we can attribute a two syllable word to the ancestral 
language. Often we are confined to individual morphemes, generally of 
just one syllabic. The first syllables of the words for mouth are 
cognates but the second syllables are not, so a reconstruction is possible 
only for the first syllable. 

It is generally easy to identify the individual morphemes from 
which words are constructed, and the boundaries between the 
morphemes most often coincide with syllable boundaries. This, and the 
ease and rapidity with which compounds are formed, suggest that the 
morphemes are relatively loosely joined. Nevertheless, we find some 
assimilation across syllabic and morpheme boundaries, and this has 
resulted in some apparent deviations from otherwise regular sound 
correspondences. 

We have examined Tiwa compounds with some care, and they 
illustrate some of the irregularities that compounding can introduce. If 
we use the criteria that the scope of one tone extends over one word. 
Tiwa compounds fall into two types, which we call “close compounds” 
and "loose compounds”. “Close compounds” have a single tone, so we 
count them as one word. The tone of a compound often seems to reflect 
the tone of one of the constituents, but with only two tones there is 
every likelihood of coincidence, and the lone of the compound cannot 
be consistently predicted from the tone of the constituents or. at least, 
we have not been able to find rules that will do so. Nevertheless, each 
conventional compound docs have a consistent tone. Some 
modification of vowels and consonants may also take place when 
compounds arc formed, so close compounds cannot be seen as resulting 
from a simple juxtaposition of two words. Rather, they arc 
conventional constructions whose forms recall, but do not always 
duplicate, the forms of their constituent parts. 

For example, Tiwa yd ‘arm’, Meg’ is a constituent of both ya- 
thdt] leg and ya-si ‘finger’. These are both close compounds, with the 
tone lost from the yd, but high tones on the second syllables. A high 
tone so often appears on the second syllable of a compound whose first 
syllable is derived from a word with a high lone, that it is tempting to 
regard the tone of the new second syllabic as if it is derived from the 
original tone of the word’s first constituent. While common, however, 
this is by no means the pattern for the tones of all compounds, khtt-di 
‘drool’ is formed from khit- ‘mouth’, a syllable that usually has a high 
tone, and ti water which, as an independent word, has a falling tone. 
One can propose that the original tone of ‘water’ has been shifted to the 
word for mouth, but with only two tones in the language, an identity of 
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Phonological Processes 

The regular phonological correspondences that can be observed 
in our languages will be described in detail in the next chapter. In 
addition to these regular correspondences, we find ample evidence of 
other, less regular, phonological processes that have pulled the 
languages in various directions. These complicate the relations among 
the languages, but they also help to explain some of the idiosyncratic 
violations of otherwise regular sound correspondences. Many of these 
processes can be seen as pushing words and phrases toward increasing 
lexicalization and grammaticalization. Words are joined into 
compounds. Some speech sounds assimilate to other speech sounds. 
Consonant clusters are reduced, but then new clusters.arc formed when 
vowels between two consonants drop out. Diphthongs arc simplified to 
simple vowels, but other diphthongs are formed when adjacent vowels 
merge. All these processes can be seen when we compare the four 
languages for which we have data. 

Compounding. Compounding is a pervasive feature of all 
these languages. The majority of morphemes are just one syllable long, 
but these syllables get glued together to form longer and more complex 
words. Compounding is such an active process that, even when the 
individual morphemes of two or more languages are cognates, the 
compounds in which they appear often differ. The word for ‘mouth’, 
for example is kou-ga in Boro, ku?-sik in Garo, and khu-chem in Rabha, 
while Tivva gets along with simple kliu. The first syllables of these 
words are clearly cognates. They are found in many other compounds 
that refer to the mouth and its parts, so we can have no doubt that they 
are the basic morphemes for ‘mouth’ in their respective languages (c.g. 
Garo kitf-chil ‘lip’, ku?-chi ‘saliva’)- Even morphemes that never occur 
except in compounds may have very clear meanings. 

Compounds are so varied, from one language to another, that 
we have come to be a bit surprised when both parts of a compound 
correspond to a compound in another language, but such 
correspondences do, occasionally, turn up. Tiwa y o-lhoij, Boro a-leij, 
and Garo ja?-teq all mean ‘leg’. The first syllable is found in many 
compounds for legs and their many parts, and the second syllabic 
makes it clear that it is the whole leg that is referred to. When we have 
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of the whole is clearly derived front the meaning of the parts, but it is 
still an entirely conventional expression. 

More than one level of compounding is possible. Tivva ya-thdt] 
y'fl-si ‘toe’ is a loose compound formed from two close compounds. Yet 
is the word meaning 'arm, hand’ but it also enters compounds that refer 
to the leg and its parts. Ya-thdt] is a close compound meaning, 
specifically ’leg’.- Ya-si ‘finger' is another close compound, formed 
with the same yd. Ya-thdt]ya-si, then, joins these two close compounds 
in a loose compound that means, literally, ‘leg finger’. While ya-si 
finger’ is a close compound with just one tone,;>d kan-thi ‘wrist’ is a 
loose compound formed from yd and kan-thi ‘joint’. Each part of this 
loose compound retains its own tone. We include very few loose 
compounds in our comparison among the languages, because they vary 
too much from one language to another to invite comparisons, and 
because the individual parts of these loose compounds are words in 
their own right, and it is these for which cognates in the other languages 
are most easily found. 

Echo constructions, of the type that were briefly mentioned in 
Chapter 1, can be considered as a special kind of compound. Since 
each constituent of an echo construction has its own tone, the criteria of 
one lone for one word implies that echo constructions consists of two 
words, so they arc loose, rather than close, compounds. Tiwa has a 
large number of such compounds. Sometimes, the second member of 
even loose compounds has no independent existence apart from it use 
as an echo, but its separate tone qualifies it as a separate word: khim-ta 
mun-la ‘post’. 

Closely related to echo constructions arc loose compounds of 
independent words with related meanings that, when used together, 
convey a more abstract meaning than either word does by itself. Like 
echo constructions the words retain their tones in the compound, but the 
two words are often less similar phonologicallv than are tme echoes: 
mis ma-sti 'cattle’, from mis ‘cow’ and ma-sii ‘water buffalo’; tor-d 
chii-wa 'big people, VIP’s’, from tor-a 'big’ and cu-wa ‘tali’. 

Tiwa also allows a simpler kind of reduplication, in which a 
single syllable or word is repeated in order to express meanings such as 
continuing action. As with echo constructions, both parts of a 
reduplication retain their tones (in this case they inevitably have the 
same tone) so they can be counted as separate words. In some cases the 
failure of the initial of the second member to assimilate to the first 
member, confirms its status as a separate word. The second c of edi 
cai ‘eating and eating’ and c/7 c/7 ‘oily’ would be voiced if it were not a 
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tones can hardly be regarded as enough of a coincidence to require an 
explanation. It is probably best simply to accept the tones of 
compounds (and sometimes their vowels and consonants as well) as 
characteristic of the compound rather than as derived by regular rules 
from the constituents. 

The Tiwa word for ‘bird’ is tii with a high tone. Many names 
of bird species have a high tone on the second syllabic: tu-ru ‘jungle 
fowl . lu-lit] ‘eagle’, lu-thii ‘dove’. However, tii-khlik ‘hornbill’ has the 
high tone on the first syllable. Thus, even though some patterns appear 
to be considerably more prevalent than others we arc not able to give 
consistent rules for the assignment of tones to compounds. As is 
probably obvious, the irregularity of tone derivation in compounds 
makes it difficult to reconstruct the tones of polysyllabic words. 

Some of the irregularities that are found in compounds can be 
explained historically. Tiwa yak-shi 'left side’ and yak-ra ‘right side' 
each have a k that is missing from the modem Tiwa word for ‘hand, 
arm', which is yd. and missing also from many other compounds for 
things relating to the hand and arm. In the modem language, yak-shi 
and yak-ra are simply irregularities. The Garo and Rabha cognates for 
yd have a final k. however, and it is clear that word final k’s have been 
lost from Tiwa words such as yd. From aft historical point of view, 
therefore, the present irregularity of yak-shi can be seen as reflecting an 
older more widespread k that was able to survive only because it was 
not in word-final position. The compound must have been formed 
before the k was lost. Compounds from which the k is missing look as 
though they were formed later. 

In some compounds, both constituents have their own separate 
tones, generally unchanged from the tone of the independent words. 
We call these “loose compounds”, because their constituents are less 
lightly fused than those of close compounds. Both parts of loose 
compounds generally have independent meanings, and both contribute 
to the meaning of the compound. In many close compounds, one 
constituent has no existence apart from the compound. Both 
phonologically and semantically, then, the constituents of loose 
compounds retain more independence than do the constituents of close 
compounds. Nevertheless, even loose compound arc clearly 
conventional lexical items whose meanings cannot be consistently 
predicted from the meanings of their parts. For example, the loose 
compound thi Idw means 'heart' (as a physical organ), but it is 
constructed from two words thi blood’ and Idw ‘gourd’. The meaning 
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Table 2-1. Tiwa Causatives 


kra 

‘cry’ 

mu-khra 

‘cause to cry’ 

kru 

‘be untied’ 

mu-khru 

‘untie’ 

ko 

‘fall’ 

mo-kho 

‘make fall’ 

tui] 

‘hot’ 

mu-thfiij 

‘make hot, heat’ 

mun 

‘ripe’ 

khu-mun 

‘cause to ripen’ 

nil 

’see’ 

phh-nu 

‘show’ 


Several of our languages have a few pairs of verbs in which the 
transitive and intransitive forms are distinguished only by a difference 
in voicing or aspiration of the initial consonant. We have found just 
three such pairs in Garo.: 

Table 2-2. Garo Transitive-Intransitive Pairs. 

Intransitive Transitive 

bi^-a ‘break’ pi?-a ‘break, cause to break’ 

bret-a ‘burst’ pret-a ‘cause to burst’ 

bin-ek-a ‘be crushed’ pin-ek-a ‘crush’ 

Some Tibcto-Burman languages, such as Phom, in northern 
Nagaland, and Wancho in southeastern Arunachal Pradesh, distinguish 
many more transitive-intransitive pairs by voicing or aspiration than do 
the members of the Boro-Garo subgroup (Burling and Phom 1999, 
Burling and Wangsu 1999). The three examples that we find in Garo 
look like the final survivors of process that was once more widespread. 
The most likely historical path by which dcvoicing or aspiration could 
come to be used to make transitives from intransitives, would be to start 
with a causative prefix. It would have to be reduced to part of an initial 
cluster and then reduced still further until it was represented by nothing 
more than a distinctive phonological feature of devoicing or aspiration. 

Other word initial segments in several of the languages suggest 
the former existence of prefixes that have now lost their previous 
productivity. Boro has a common, though probably not very 
productive, prefix that is a part of many intransitive verbs, particularly 
those that have adjective-like meanings: gut-jam 'old’, gut-dan ‘new’, 
gin-sinm black and others. It seems to be an /nlransitivizing prefix. A 
cognate prefix is found in fiwa: ko-cani ‘old’; ko-tal ‘new’. A cognate 
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word initial. The absence of voicing in these syllables confirms their 
stains as separate words. 

We have not examined compounds as carefully in the other 
languages as we have in Tiwa (but see Burling 2004: 168-179, on 
Garo). but our impression is that they are formed in much the same way 
as in Tiwa. We do not know whether it is necessary to make a 
distinction between close and loose compounds in the other languages. 

Prefixation. Prefixation might be considered as a type of 
compounding, but it differs enough from other compounding to deserve 
separate treatment. Prefixes in our languages range from highly 
productive to so lexicalized as to be hardly recognizable as prefixes at 
all, and we find prefixes at many stages of lexicalization. Prefixation 
begins when independent words, each with its own meaning and 
syntactic role, come together, and then, by gradual stages, lose their 
independence as separate words. A prefix can become frozen to the 
remaining part of the word and even merge into one part of a consonant 
cluster. When the clusters are simplified, the last trace of the prefix can 
be lost. 

The only fully productive prefix that is found in all four of our 
languages is the negative imperative. This is da- in Boro and Garo and 
la- in Tiwa and Rabha. These are all perfect cognates, and they suggest 
that the negative imperative is considerably more resistant to 
grammaticalization than prefixes with other functions. 

Rabha has productive causative prefixes, but the prefixes arc 
extensively assimilated to the form of the verb that follows, so they will 
be considered below in the section on consonant assimilation 

Causative prefixes can also be recognized in Tiwa, but they are 
no longer productive. Different verbs take different causative prefixes, 
and these have become so closely united to the rest of the word that 
Tiwa speakers have little sense that they have any relation at all to the 
non-causative forms. In the examples in Table 2-1, note that the vowel 
of the prefix sometimes assimilates to the vowel of the following 
syllable. Note also that the unaspirated initial stops of the non- 
causative (or intransitive) verb bases become aspirated when they are 
made causative (or transative). 
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Table 2-3. Garo Consonant Migration. 



Boro 

Garo 

‘hair of body’ 

kui-miun 

kim-il 

[kuim-il < kiu-inill 

‘hear’ 

kui-na 

kin-a- 

[kiun-a < kui-na) 

‘lose’ 

gui-ma 

gim-a- 

[gium-a < gui-ma] 

‘embrace’ 

gur-ba- 

gip-ak- 

[guip-ak- < gui-bak-] 

‘new'’ 

gui-dan 

git-al- 

Igiut-al < giu-dali 

‘old’ 

giu-jam 

git-cham- 

[giut-cham <giu-cham] 

‘hundred’ 

rui-ja 

rit-cha- 

[riut-cha <rui-cha] 

‘black’ 

gui-suim 

gi-sim- 

[gi-sium < gui-suim] 


The Boro words all begin with an open syllable that has the 
high back unrounded vowel, ui. The Garo words are shown first in the 
transcription used in this monograph, a form that is close to 
conventional spelling except that we have added the hyphens to show 
the syllable breaks. All except the last of these Garo words have closed 
first syllables, but they can all be understood as deriving from a form 
very much like that still found in Boro. The first form in brackets 
shows the present pronunciation of the Garo word, and it will be seen 
that all of these, again excepting the final one, have |iu] in their first 
syllables, although it is spelled with “i”. The key point is that two 
vowels that arc in contrast in Boro, fell together phonologically in Garo. 
but the two phones survive, ui and / contrast in Boro, but Garo, [iu] 
occurs only in closed syllables. Except in recent borrowings. [i| occurs 
only in open syllables. Following Garo orthographic practice, we write 
both pronunciations with “i”. At some point in the history of Garo, 
many formerly open syllables with ui were reinterpreted as having a 
final consonant that was homorganic with the first consonant of the 
second syllabic. This required only a very modest change in 
pronunciation and it meant, in effect, that the first vowel could retain its 
older pronunciation. The added syllable final consonant, in a sense, 
“protected” the vowel from needing to change. In modem Garo, these 
words must be interpreted as having a final consonant in the first 
syllable, because the vowel has its closed syllable pronunciation. 

Whatever their previous history, however, many such Garo 
words no longer need to be interpreted as having an initial consonant in 
the second syllable. Garo would have no phonetic difference, and thus 
no phonological contrast, between such pairs as the following: gip- 
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prefix is also found in Garo, but it is used in fewer words. Garo 
consonant migration (sec the next section) has also resulted in 
somewhat differing forms being used with different words: git-chctm 
'old’, gip-bok ‘white’, gi-sim ‘black’. 

A large number of Garo kinship terms begin with a- or have 
variants that add either an a- or an ap- to a simpler form of the term. 
The a' s of Garo a-bi ‘older sister’ and a-da ‘older brother’ are so 
thoroughly frozen to the remainder of the words that there is no hint in 
the present language that da and bi might once have been words. 
Forms such as Rablia bi-bi ‘older sister’ and da-da ‘older brother’ 
suggest that the a- is a late addition, specific to Garo. A-rna ‘mother’ 
and a-pa ‘father’ arc common, but they co-exist with forms that lack an 
a-, such as ma?-gip-a and pa-gip-a. A-no ‘younger sister’ is a variant of 
no-no or no-gip-a , but the corresponding variant for ‘younger brother’ 
is aij-jorj. This and other terms such as aij-bo-niq ‘brother-in-law’ and 
atj-gri ‘nephew’ look as though they might have been constructed with 
the help of the first person singular pronoun atj-a ‘I’. However, in the 
Modhupur dialect of Garo, ap-jorj ‘younger’ brother, has become so 
thoroughly lexicalized that any original meaning of T has been lost. In 
this dialect, it is possible to say nap?-ni atj-jop ‘your younger brother’. 
So many terms can begin with a- or at]- that it might even be guessed 
that the now thoroughly lexicalized am-bi ‘grandmother’ may originally 
have been formed by assimilation of the nasal from *atj-bi. Boro bi- 
buii and Rahba bi-di, both meaning ‘grandmother’, suggest that the 
initial syllabic in Garo is, indeed, a late addition. 

The result of prefixation, and of the increasingly lexicalized 
forms to which prefixes are reduced, has been to introduce irregularities 
into the languages, and to obscure the regularity of the phonological 
correspondences. 

Consonant Migration in Garo. An understanding of one 
specific phonological process that took place in Garo will clarify the 
relation of a considerable number of Garo words to their cognates in the 
other languages. Consider, first, the pairs of Boro and Garo cognates 
shown in Table 2—3. 
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following a closed syllabic, the progressive suffix is -it]-, pronounced 
luir)]: kat-itj-a [kat-uig-a] ‘running’. When following an open syllabic 
or a syllable ending in a glottal stop, however, the vowel can assimilate 
to the preceding vowel: cha?-at]-a ‘eating’, jro-ot]-a ‘swimming’, clw- 
u/j-a ‘sleeping’. 

Tiwa exhibits a form of consonant assimilation that is 
completely regular. The initial consonants of Tiwa that we write as 
t-, and k-, and which in word initial position are unvoiced, are always 
voiced when occurring after a voiced segment of an earlier syllable in 
the same word. Thus satj-ku ‘bridge’ is pronounced |sarj-gu| and ray- 
lot] ‘cane’ is pronounced [ray-dog). 

A less regular form of assimilation, this one with vowels, is 
shown by the Tiwa words of Table 2-4. 


Table 2-4. Tiwa Vowel Assimilation 


mo 

‘eye’ 

mu-thf/ mo-thi 

‘tears’ 

kho 

‘basket’ 

khu-ji 

‘small basket’ 

no 

‘house’ 

nu-khuni/ no-khOm 

‘roof 

pe 

‘he’ 

pi-bur 

‘they’ 

h6w 

‘here’ 

hi-jig 

’to here’ 


In these examples o’s that arc found in the root word have been 
raised to u's in the compounds, although with some remaining 
variability, and e’s have been raised to /’s. This can be seen as an 
assimilation to the high vowel of the second syllable. The vowels have 
not been assimilated to the front/back position of the second vowel, 
however. That this assimilation is not automatic, is shown by the word 
for ‘roof which can have either an unassimilated o or an assimilated u 
in its first syllabic. Words borrowed from Assamese may show the 
same kind of assimilation of vowel height. Assamese hotur ‘enemy’ 
becomes su-tur; kheti ‘cultivation’ becomes khf-ti. 

Tiwa also gives us an example of a still more Iexicalized 
assimilation, mo-sd-wa ‘male, for animals’ and mu-slut] ‘female for 
animals’ were formed with what must once have been the same initial 
syllable. In each ease, however, the vowel of the first syllable has come 
to anticipate and duplicate the vowel of the following syllable. 
Assimilation of this sort, some of which could have happened 
sufficiently long ago to have become greatly obscured, has probably 
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bak/gip-ak; git-dal/git-al, gim-ma/gim-a, kim-mil/kim-il. For a practical 
orthography, there is sometimes good reason to write these words one 
way or the other because the morpheme of the second syllabic may 
occur in a different context without the first syllable. Gip-bok “white’ 
should probably be spelled with “b” because bok-a, also with the 
meaning ‘white’, is sometimes used with no preceding gip-. In such 
cases it seems appropriate to spell the syllabic consistently even in 
words that have an earlier syllable. With other words such as kim-il 
'body hair’, however, the second syllabic is never used without the first, 
and it is more parsimonious to write the second syllable without an 
initial consonant. When we omit the consonant from the second 
syllabic of such words, we effectively interpret the consonant as having 
migrated backward across the syllabic boundary. Kim-il is clearly 
cognate with Boro kin-mum, but the transcription that we use implies 
that the m has migrated. The same development explains the position 
of the m in Ciaro gim-a- ‘lose’, and the position of the n in Garo kin-a- 
‘hcar’. Other examples will be found in the table in the Appendix. 

Gil-cham [grut-cham| ‘old’ and ril-cha- hundred’ must be 
written with a ch because this is pronounced as part of the second 
syllabic. *Git-am [guit-am] would have a very different pronunciation. 
The final -/ of the first syllable of gil-cham has clearly been interpolated 
in the same way that other first syllabic final consonants have, but the 
pronunciation of ch survives, so it is impossible to interpret the second 
syllable as lacking an initial. 

When the Garo language lacked any final consonant that 
was homorganic with the following initial, there was, of course, no way 
that the syllabic could be reinterpreted as having a final consonant. In 
this case the vowel had to change its pronunciation. Garo gi-sim [gi- 
suim) ‘black’ is clearly cognate to Boro gia-sium. The / found in the 
first Garo syllable corresponds to the u/of Boro, but its pronunciation is 
high front, quite different from the Boro ui. Of the words in Table 2-3, 
only gi-sim needed to change the pronunciation of the vowel in its first 
syllable. 


Assimilation. Speech sounds influence their neighbors in all 
sorts of w-ays, and we find many examples of assimilation in our 
languages. Both vowels and consonants have assimilated to nearby 
segments. The assimilation of the vowels of Tiwa causative prefixes 
was noted in the previous section on prefixes. 

In the dialect of Garo spoken in Bangladesh the vowel of the 
progressive affix sometimes assimilates to the preceding vowel. When 
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Cluster Simplification and Consonant Loss. The best 
example of cluster simplification is the loss of r from Boro clusters. 
Ti"'a, Garo, and Rabha all have many words with /--clusters that arc 
clearly cognate to one another, but except for a few examples with 
clusters in non-final syllables, the Boro cognates of these words have 
generally lost (he r, leaving behind only its stop or affricate. Boro r- 
clustcr simplification is described more fully in Chapter 3, and 
examples are given in Table 3-12. 

Contrasts that survive in some languages can be lost from 
others. It is clear that the contrast between initial /- and r- that is found 
in Tiwa and Boro has been lost from Garo. Earlier initial */-'s have 
become r- in Garo but old final *-/■’s have become -/. Tiwa still retains 
a distinctive -/ in syllabic final position as well as in syllabic initial 
position, but in Boro, syllable final *-/ has merged with syllable final - 
n. 

When final *-r became -/ in Garo and when *-/ become -n in 
Boro, a consonant did survive, even after it merged with something 
else. In other cases, consonants have been completely lost. All of our 
languages have fewer syllable final consonants than syllable initial 
consonants, but some languages have lost final consonants that others 
retain. Most dramatically, word final *k was lost in both Tiwa and 
Boro, leaving behind nothing but a high tone and an open syllable. 
Final *t is lost from Rabha before a consonant in the next syllabic but 
not before a vowel. In Tiwa, and sometimes in Boro, -t was weakened 
to a liquid. Only in Garo, do all the final stops survive, but Garo has 
lost the older contrast between final -/ and -r. The result of these 
processes is to gradually reduce the number of contrasting consonants 
that are found in a language. 

Formation of Clusters. Consonant simplification might 
eliminate all clusters from a language unless other compensating 
processes introduce new clusters. Clear evidence of cluster formation is 
shown by Garo. This language has many well established r -clusters 
that must have been around for a long time, for they have cognates in 
Tiwa and Rabha. Garo has other clusters that do not have cognate 
clusters in the other languages, and that seem to be much more recent. 
Indeed, they seem to be, right now, in the process of formation. Some 
of these Garo sequences can be analyzed in cither of two ways, as 
clusters, or as two consonants separated by a short vowel, and it is 
difficult to find clear criteria for choosing one analysis over the other. 
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been responsible for some of the many vowel irregularities in words 
that otherwise appear to be excellent cognates. 

In several languages, nasals appear to have been added at the 
end of syllables, the nasals being homorganic with the initial consonant 
of the following syllable. Tiwa min-tci 'spirit’ has an -n, where Garo 
niit-c and Boro min-dai do not Similarly, Tiwa min-tfi ‘pot’ has an -n 
that Garo me?-dik lacks. Assamese bi-ji ‘needle’ has been borrowed 
into Rabha, where it has become bin-ji. Boro bim-pot] handle’ has an - 
m in the first syllable but bi-pot], the Garo cognate, docs not. 

The Boro adjective prefix that was described earlier, in the 
section on prefixation, is often pronounced gin- but its vowel actually 
depends on the vowel of the following syllable. Before a in the 
following syllable the prefix is generally gingiu-jan 'far’. Otherwise 
it has the same vowel as the following syllable, gc-bct] ’straight’, gi-ji 
’tom’, gn-bun different’. Tire cognate prefix in Garo, although much 
less common, almost always has the vowel i. 

As a final example of assimilation, consider the examples of the 
Rabha causative prefix in Table 2-5. Both consonants and vowels of 
the causative prefix assimilate to the verb to which it is prefixed. The 
vowel of the prefix generally matches the vowel of the verb, but before 
an a in the next syllabic the prefix has m. Before a verb root that begins 
with a stop, the initial of the prefix matches the voicing and aspiration 
of the root’s initial stop. The prefix is unvoiced and unaspirated before 
m, n, or r, but voiced before j. Most often the prefixes begin with an 
apical stop, but before j and t they arc velar. In its vowel and in its 
initial voicing and aspiration, then, the prefix assimilates to the verb. 

Table 2-5. Rabha Causatives 


khai 

‘be separated’ thui-khai 

‘separate’ 

kan 

‘wear’ 

tui-kan 

‘dress (someone)’ 

pai 

‘carry’ 

tui-pai 

‘load on’ 

mum 

‘ripe’ 

tui-miun 

‘ripen’, v.t. 

ro 

‘long’ 

to-ro 

‘lengthen’ 

nuk 

‘see’ 

tu-nuk 

‘show’ 

bi 

‘break’ 

di-bi 

‘cause to break’ 

gre 

‘in excess’ 

de-grii 

‘make excessive’ 

tug 

‘hot’ 

kti-tug 

‘heat, make hot’ 

jar 

‘run away’ 

gtu-jar 

‘cuase to flee’ 
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In addition to ^-clusters, orthographic Garo has a set of clusters 
with n : grt, Icn, and sn-. Even for modem Garo, a phonological 
argument can be made that these should be interpreted as gin- kin- and 
sin- (Burling 2004: 55-56), but for present purposes it makes little 
difference one way or the other. The few examples for which wc have 
cognates all suggest that the Garo ^-clusters arc derived from two- 
syllablc antecedents. Garo kni 'hair of the head’ must be derived from 
a two syllable form similar to Boro ka-nai and Tiwa kh'i-ni. Garo gnat] 
‘having, with’ is a cognate of Boro gm-mt] and Tiwa ko-narj. Garo -gni 
’two’ (gnitj for some Bangladeshi Garos) seems to be related to Tiwa - 
ntt]. Boro nun and Rabha a-nitj though we have no explanation for the 
coming and going final tj. The Garo word is likely to be even more 
closely related to Tiwa ki-nit] 'two things’ where ki- is a classifier. In 
both Garo gni- (or gnitj) and git-tam 'three’, a prefix seems to have 
become fossilized, in one case as the first member of a cluster, in the 
other either as the first syllable of the word or as the first member of a 
cluster. Boro speakers generally use only the lowest of their traditional 
numbers, and most speakers have no memory of higher numbers. Boro 
sni 'seven’ may be a modem coinage formed on an analogy with Garo, 
and if that is the case, of course, it tells us nothing about the history of 
the language. Even leaving sni aside, the Garo ^-clusters are almost 
certainly recent developments that have come about by the contraction 
of two syllables. The handful of available examples arc given in Table 
3-15 in the next chapter. 

Both the .v-clustcrs and the n-clustcrs of Garo have been fomied 
when an i in closed syllables (pronounced |iuj) became shortened and 
weakened. Closed syllable i is often quite short and sometimes it is 
weakly stressed, so it can act a bit like a schwa, although it is normally 
higher and further back than an English schwa, and it is distinctly more 
tense. It is usually quite short in the first syllable of two syllabic words 
where it often occurs in a prefix or in something that looks like the 
frozen remnant of a prefix: git-cham ‘old’. It lends to be shortened 
after s, as in sin?-a ‘cold’ and before stops as in chik-a ‘bite’. When 
these factors converge, / may be very nearly shortened out of existence. 
When the shortening goes to completion, the result is a cluster. 

Diphthong Reduction in Garo. Tiwa, Boro, and Rabha all 
have diphthongs that rise toward high front, giving a vowel similar to 
the diphthong of English high. These arc written in Boro and Rabha as 
ai, and in Tiwa as ay, but in all three languages, they move from a low 
central position to a high front position, and all arc clearly cognate to 
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If we regard these as incipient clusters which arc being formed as a 
vowel drops out from between two consonants, the ambiguity of the 
present language is exactly what we should expect. Clusters with s and 
clusters with n need to be considered. 

Clusters with s as their first constituent arc unusual in Tiwa, 
Boro, or Rabha, but Garo has sequences that can sound like sp-, si- sk-, 
and sn-. A Garo word such as sik-krok-a ‘put into’, as an ami is put 
into a shirt sleeve, is likely to be spelled as if it has two syllables (in 
addition to the suffixed -a) because sik- and krok- each have their own 
identifiable meanings, and each can be used without the other. Sik-a 
means 'insert’, and krok-a means ‘put on, wear’, for clothes that require 
the insertion of an amt or a leg. Sko ‘head’, on the other hand, is 
always written as one syllable because neither the s- nor the -ko has any 
obvious independent existence. Nevertheless, it is unlikely that the sik- 
of sik-krok-a is pronounced in any way that would distinguish it from 
the sk- of sko. Furthermore, the -ko to which s- is now glued to fonn 
sko ‘head’ may actually survive independently in ko-tip ‘turban* and ko- 
dam ‘pillow*, the latter perhaps derived from a word originally meaning 
‘head place*. While its etymology is not likely to be apparent to Garo 
speakers, sko may be derived from a now forgotten prefix which 
attached itself to what was once a shorter word for ‘head*. In present- 
day spoken Garo, the pronunciations of both sko and sik-krok-a arc 
quite variable. The}’ can be produced with what sounds, to a non-Garo, 
like a cluster, or alternatively, they can be pronounced as if they have a 
very short vowel between the two consonants: [sko ~ sik-ko; skrok-a ~ 
sik-krok-a|. This variability is what wc would expect if these arc 
incipient clusters, right now in the process of formation. 

Apparent cognates of Garo words with s-clustcrs confirm the 
origin of the clusters from the fusion of two parts. A form similar to 
Boro si-gat) ‘before, earlier’ could have given rise to Garo skat), which 
has the same meaning. Garo jak-skil ‘finger nail' is readily drivable 
from a form similar to Boro a-si-gur or Rabha ca-ca-kor. Indeed, jak-si 
still means ‘finger’ in Garo and ‘finger nail’ could be spelled jak-sik-kil 
instead of the more conventional jak-skil. -kil is presumably related to 
bi-gil ‘skin, bark’, so the literal etymological meaning of jak-skil is 
‘finger-bark’. It is not clear where Garo sku ‘nine’ picked up its .?, but 
the word must be related to the many words in distant Tibeto-Burman 
languages that have initial k-. Wc conclude that Garo s-clusters arc 
recent, and probably derived from the fusion of what were once 
separate syllables or even separate words. Examples of .v-clusters in the 
other languages are too few to allow serious conclusions. 
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a diphthong phonetically, and distinctive enough to be interpreted as a 
phonological diphthong in the present language. 

The locative suffix, -w, merges with the vowel of the noun base 
just as the -w of the future merges with a verb base. The diphthong of 
chitw 'in the rice beer’, where the w is a locative marker, is higher, 
more rounded, and slightly longer than the simple vowel of the 
unsuffixed chit 'rice beer’, hew ‘here’ has a frozen form of the locative 
marker, -ew is also found in morphemes that cannot be analyzed into 
smaller parts: kew ‘wheat’ and lew ‘continuously’. Even the word tew 
‘god’, which is borrowed from Assamese, has this diphthong. The best 
established of the -w diphthongs is aw. caw ‘winnow’, kaw throw 
away’, na-naw ‘yonger sister’. Unlike most of the Tiwa diphthongs, aw 
has a regular correspondence to the other languages. Cognates have -ao 
in Boro and o in Garo and Rabha: Tiwa thaw , Boro lao, Garo to, Rabha 
thb ‘taste good, pleasant’, aw even occurs in a number of borrowings 
from Assamese: law ‘gourd’, naw' boat’. 

All the Tiwa vowels except / can form diphthongs with a y off- 
glide that moves to a high, front, unrounded position. Some of the v- 
diphthongs arc formed when the subordinating suffix is joined to a verb 
that ends with a vowel. After a consonant this suffix is pronounced -e 
but after a vowel it becomes ay-glide: ray li ‘become hard’ is derived 
from rrf ‘hard’ followed by the subordinating suffix, followed in turn by 
7/‘become’. 

Whether or not one chooses to call all of these sequences 
diphthongs is largely a matter of definition. As diphthongizatioin 
proceeds, there must inevitably come a time when the vowels resemble 
diphthongs in some respects, but differ from them in other respects. 
The Tiwa diphthongs are what we should expect when catching the 
process at mid point. 

Lexicalization. The many phonological processes that can be 
detected in these languages work together to squeeze what were once 
two words into single words and to reduce longer words to shorter 
words. These processes of lexicalization arc inherently irregular but a 
few examples should give a sense of what can happen. A number of 
examples have already been given in this chapter. Tiwa, n'tw ‘mother 
in law’, for example, has a Garo cognate with two recognizably distinct 
parts. Tiwa causitive prefixes and the Garo kinship terms starting with 
a- or atj- show the variable results of lexicalization. Tiwa phrin ‘dry’ 
(transitive) looks as though it could have been lexicalized from a 
prefixed form of ran ‘dry’ (intransitive). 
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one another. In Garo, these words consistently have e, without any 
trace of a glide. This e looks like a sort of compromise between the 
starting and ending points of the diphthong found in the other 
languages: Boro mai-raj, Garo me-raj, Rabha imi-rioj ‘husked rice'; 
Tiwa My, Boro gai-, Garo ge?-, Rabha Mi 'plant' v.t. Similarly, Tiwa 
and Boro both have a diphthong that rises to the high back rounded 
position. This is written as aw in Tiwa and as ao in Boro. These 
correspond regularly to Garo o in open syllables and often to Rabha o 
as well. Like e, this looks like a compromise, in this case between the 
beginning and ending points of aw: Tiwa Mw-, Garo go- ‘throw’; Tiwa 
thaw, Garo to ‘oil’. 

Diphthong Formation in Tiwa. Diphthongs can be formed as 
well as lost. Our best examples of diphthong formation come from 
Tiwa. In that language, incipient diphthongs with a -w off-glidc 
develop when the locative case marker is suffixed to a noun base that 
ends with a vowel, or when the homophonous future marker is suffixed 
to a verb that ends with a vowel. Diphthongs with a y off-glidc arc 
formed when the subordinating suffix, -e, is suffixed to a verb base that 
ends in a vowel. When these vowels come together they coalesce as 
diphthongs. 

When they write their language, the Tiwas use “-o” for the 
future suffix when it follows a consonant: man- ‘get’, man-o ‘will get’. 
When following a vowel, however, the Tiwas themselves indicate the 
future with “-w”, and this convention points up the diphthongal nature 
of these vowels: phi ‘come’, phfw ‘will come’. This future form has a 
strong glide that moves decisively from high front unrounded to high 
back rounded. Diphthongs arc formed from other vowels in similar 
ways. The o of slid ‘reach’ is monophthongal and relatively “open” 
(low), but the vowel of show ‘will reach’ has an off-glidc that rises 
slightly, resulting in something quite similar to the vowel of English 
show, at least as pronounced in some American dialects, -uw is longer 
than simple -u and it moves to a higher and more rounded position. 

It seems that -ow and -uw arise only as a result of suffixation. 
while -iw, -ew, and -aw, are also found in single morphemes. Niw 
‘mother-in-law' is now a single unanalyzablc morpheme in Tiwa, but 
comparison with Garo makes it clear that the word was originally 
formed front two morphemes. The individual parts of Garo ni-o 
‘mother-in-law’ are still, just barely, recognizable in the second syllabic 
of ma-ni ‘father’s sister’ and in the first syllabic of o?-bit-de ‘father-in- 
law’. In Tiwa, the parts of niw have no separate existence. Its vowel is 
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Table 2-6 gives a slightly more complex example. In Garo, the 
verbal particle -at]- means ‘in the direction away from the speaker’ and 
-ba-, its opposite, means 'in the direction toward the speaker’. These 
two particles can be used freely with any verb of motion, such as kal -a 
'run’ or jro-a ‘swim’: kal-atj-a ‘run in that direction \jro-ba-a ‘swim in 
this direction.’ In Rabha, however, the at] has completely lost its 
independence and been reduced to the final consonant of the verbs 
meaning go away’, and 'take away’, and it cannot be productively- 
suffixed to other verbs. Rabha -ba- retains more independence than - 
at], and -ba- can be used with a number of verbs, but it does not have as 
much freedom as its Garo cognate. Lexicalization has gone even 
further in Tiwa. An unrelated verb base is now used for ‘come’ so the 
older verb base can be used alone to mean ‘go’ and no longer needs the 
support of anything line -at] or -tj. Tiwa latj- and lap- are fully 
lexicalized. 

Table 2-6. Garo, Rahba, and Tiwa Verbs and Affixes 



Garo 

Rabha 

Tiwa 

‘go away’ 

re?-aij- 

reij- 

U- 

‘come’ 

re?-ba- 

ri-ba- 

phT- 

‘take away’ 

ra?-aij- 

rdq- 

laij- 

‘bring’ 

ra?-ba- 

rd-ba 

lap- 


All these phonological processes work together to bring 
changes to each of the languages. They obscure but they do not hide 
the more regular processes of sound change that are the subject of the 
next chapter. 
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vant for this example. When occurs between two slightly different 
reconstructions, this indicates that two reconstructions arc possible, de¬ 
pending on which set of languages arc taken as evidence and which lan¬ 
guage is regarded as deviant. 

The second column gives our reconstruction. We assign a 
lower case letter to each consonant and vowel correspondence and a 
number to each tone correspondence. In a few cases, we use capital 
letters to indicate an uncertainty in the correspondence. For example, 
after providing for the majority of sets that have regular vowel corre¬ 
spondences, we are left with a number of other sets where the vowels 
seem to occur almost at random. Where everything or nearly everything 
else in the syllable is in regular correspondence but where the vowels 
arc not, we use “V” in the vowel position of the reconstruction. The 
“V” amounts to an admission of ignorance. Other capital letters will be 
explained as they arise. 

Square brackets [ ] enclose segments, syllables, or words dial 
represent reconstructions that we regard as no more than tentative or 
speculative. Empty square brackets are an admission of ignorance. We 
have more confidence in die segments that arc not in brackets. “N.C.” 
means that we judge the words in this set not to be cognates. “<A” in¬ 
dicates that the words of this set have all been borrowed from Assa¬ 
mese. We do no not offer reconstructions for words that we know to 
have been borrowed. 

Words of the individual languages are given in the four lan¬ 
guage columns. Parentheses that surround one or two segments indicate 
that these segments do not conform to the correspondences suggested 
by the examples in other languages. Thus, the Boro word for ‘escape’ is 
written as (g)6. This indicates that the tone, vowel and (absence of) fi¬ 
nal consonant of this Boro word correspond, according to the regular 
patterns, to segments in (in this case) Garo and Rabha, but that the ini¬ 
tial g is not what the words in the odier languages would lead us to ex¬ 
pect. Empty parentheses indicate that, even thought this language has 
no segment at all in this position, the presence of segments in the other 
languages would lead us to expect a segment in this language as well. 
Where the tone of the examples fits the pattern of the other language but 
the vowel docs not, we place the vowel in parentheses but move the 
tone off the vowel and out of the parentheses, s '(oy), meaning ‘hus¬ 
band’ in Tiwa, for example, indicates that the Tiwa tone is what would 
be expected from the other languages but the vowel (in this case a diph¬ 
thong) is not. Conversely, l(~)ap- meaning ‘bring’ in Tiwa has the ex¬ 
pected vowel, but not the expected tone. Note that the parentheses do 
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Introduction 

In this chapter we describe the phonological correspondences 
among our four languages. Some of these correspondences arc exceed¬ 
ingly regular and are exemplified by dozens of sets of words. Others, 
inevitably, have fewer examples and more irregularities. We give a few 
examples of every correspondence, and for the more complex, less regu¬ 
lar, or least well attested correspondences, we assemble all the examples 
we have so that readers can form their own judgments and attempt to 
improve on ours. The full set of data upon which we base our analysis, 
including many more examples than arc given in this chapter, will be 
found in the Appendix. 

The examples from the four languages are transcribed according 
to the phonological conventions described in Chapter 1. A letter or, in 
the case of the tones, a number is assigned to each of the correspon¬ 
dences that we recognize. The letters and numbers can be understood, 
according to one’s taste, as either proposed reconstructions of a proto¬ 
language or as merely a shorthand way of referring to the correspon¬ 
dence set. For example, *ph in the column headed by in Table 3-1 
means that this cognate set should have ph in Tiwa and Rabha but p in 
Boro and Garo. In all four of our languages, these symbols represent 
aspirated bilabial stops. It seems very likely that the common ancestor 
of these languages also had aspirated bilabial stops in these words, but 
of course, we cannot be certain. For some of the other correspondences 
our level of confidence is much lower than for *ph. 

The tables in this chapter arc excerpts drawn from the full table 
of correspondences in the Appendix. The conventions used in the tables 
in this chapter are the same as those used in the Appendix, and these 
conventions need to be understood if the tables are to be read correctly. 

The first column is the gloss. Where the words that we believe 
to be cognates vary in their meanings, we give the meanings in the lan¬ 
guage columns to show how that particular language differs in meaning 
from the main gloss. (A) and (B) distinguish two reasonably synony¬ 
mous sets of words that are glossed in the same way. “cf.” is usually 
found with compounds, and it points to another cognate set where the 
word is a constituent of that compound. In the tables of this chapter, (1) 
and (2) indicate whether it is the first or the second syllabic that is rclc- 
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Syllabic Initial Consonants 

Initial Stops. The initial stops fall into an exceedingly regular 
and consistent set of correspondences. All four of our languages have 
stops at the three classical articulatory positions: bilabial, apical and 
velar. Tiwa, Boro, and Garo each have stops with two manners of ar¬ 
ticulation, but Rabha has three. This gives Rabha nine contrasting stops 
while each of the other languages has just six. All four languages have 
aspirated stops, and these correspond regularly with one another, but we 
write them as ph, th, and kh in Tiwa and Rabha, where they contrast 
with voiceless wraspirated slops. In Garo and Boro, where they contrast 
only with voiced stops, we write them with simple p, t. and k. The sec¬ 
ond series is less consistently voiced in Tiwa than in Boro or Garo, so 
we use p, t, k for Tiwa, but b, d, g for Boro and Garo. Thus the contrast 
that is symbolized by ph/p in Tiwa is cognate to the contrast symbolized 
by p/b in Boro and Garo. Rabha has three contrasting manners of ar¬ 
ticulation, so ph, p, and b will all be found in the Rabha examples. 

The initial stops present only one real complication. We find 
many sets where Tiwa has p, t, or k and Boro and Garo have b, d, or g, 
but for some of these, Rabha has b, d, or g, while for others it has p, I, or 
k. We find no consistent difference in the environment for the two sets 
of Rabha segments, so we have no choice but to use different symbols 
for the reconstructions. For this, we follow the pattern of Rabha, the 
only language where all three series are distinguished. We use *ph, *p, 
and *b for the three bilabial correspondences, and parallel spellings for 
the apicals and velars. Examples of the nine correspondence sets of 
stops are given in Table 3-1. 




Table 3-1. 

Initial Stops 




* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*ph 

ph 

P 

P 

ph 

handle n. 

phor) 3 

ph6g 

(bim)- 

P(u)d 

bi-pog 

pliog 

sell v.t. 

plial 1 

phal- 

pitn- 

pal- 

pha(r)- 

shoulder n. (1) 

phak-kroq phi-(rap) pa-(pli) 

pak-krog, 

pak-(kre) 

pha()- 

krorj 

tree n. (A) 

phag 3 

phdg 

bi-par) 

bi-par) 

‘trunk’ 

phag 
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nut indicate optionality and they do not imply doubt about the presence 
of the segment in the word of this language. Rather, they are simply not 
the segments that we would expect from the apparent cognates of the 
related languages. 

When an entire syllabic or word is placed in parentheses, we 
indicate our judgment that it differs so much from the syllables or words 
of the other languages that it should not be regarded as a cognate at all. 
We ignore these parenthesized syllables and words in our comparisons 
and reconstructions, but we have several reasons for leaving these non- 
cognates in the table. First, we would like to give readers a more realis¬ 
tic picture of the diversity among the languages than would be implied 
by a list that was restricted to closely corresponding sets. We also want 
to allow readers to see what we have rejected, so that they can judge our 
judgments. Most important, we wish to provide as many examples as 
possible so that others can look for similarities that we have missed. 
For the sake of completeness, the table in the Appendix even includes a 
number of words that have been borrowed from Assamese. We indicate 
such borrowings by “<A" in the column of glosses or. when just one or 
two languages have a borrowed word, in the language columns. 

Our understanding of consonant migration in Garo (sec Chapter 
2) allows us to do a modest bit of internal reconstruction that aligns the 
Garo examples more closely with the examples of the other languages. 
The results of this internal reconstruction arc shown in the Garo column 
following a “<” which can be read as ‘"derived from”. 

We have tried, where possible, to keep our transcription close to 
the most common conventions of those speakers of the languages who 
use the Roman alphabet, and also as close as possible to earlier publica¬ 
tions that describe the languages. Where such conventions are inconsis¬ 
tent, or where they deviate so far from the expectations of linguists as to 
cause confusion, however, we have not hesitated to set conventional 
practice aside. The Roman orthography of Garo is better standardized 
than that of the other three languages. Our transcription differs from the 
usual Garo orthography primarily in 1) showing syllable boundaries, 2) 
substituting the linguist’s “rj” for the Garos' “ng”, and 3) substituting 
the linguist’s “?” for the Garos’ raised dot. A handful of scattered 
words differ in other details. Unfortunately, there is less uniformity in 
usage for the other languages, so caution is needed when comparing our 
examples with examples from other published sources. 

In the rest of this Chapter we describe the correspondences in 
terms of the four parts of the syllable, and give examples of each corre¬ 
spondence. 
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new v.i. (2) 

Gui°-dal 

ko-tal 

gui-dan 

git-al 

<giu-dal 

(pi)-dan 

stand v.i. 

dir) 1 

litj- 

(go-sor)-) 

cha-d(e)i)- 

diq-dir)- 


*kh 

kh 

k 

k 

kh 

basket n. 

khok 

kh6 

ko 

kok 

kliok 

burn v.i. 

kham' 

kham- 

kiim- 

kam- 

khikin- 

liver n. (2) 

pi 3 -kha 

kha 

bi-ka 

bi-ka 

pi-kha 

nip, hold in 
tongs etc. 

khep 

kliep- 

kep- 

kep- 

khep- 


*k 

k 

g 

g 

k 

hay n. (2) 

ma 4 -kap 

(ci)-kap 

ma-gap 

m(e)-gap 

ma-kap 

nose n. (1) 

kuri’-thurj 

kug 

gun-tuij 

giO-tiij 

kiir)- 

plant v.t. 

kai 2 

kay- 

gai- 

ge?- 

kai- 

wear, put on v.t 

. kan 1 

kan- 

giin- 

gan- 

kan- 


*g 

k 

g 

g 

8 

come off, out 
(hair, etc.) 
v.i. 

gok 

(hok-se) 

g6-, gu- 

go7-ok- 

do-gb(t)-, 

do-g6()- 

grasshopper n. 

guk 

ku 

gu-ma 

g(u)k 

guk 

tread, trample 
v.t. 

ga 2 

ka-she- 

ga- 

ga?- 

ga-da- 
griut, ga 
da-griu 

willing, want to goq* 
do v.i. 

koq- 

gi>D- 

goq(?)- 

gbij- 


A good many sets have no Rabha example at all. Since Rabha 
gives the only evidence for distinguishing the two series of non- 
aspiratcd stops (*ph from *p etc.), the lack of a Rabha example leaves 
us in doubt about the correspondence to which the words of the re¬ 
maining languages should be assigned. For example, when a set of 
cognates has Tiwa / and Boro and Garo d but lacks an example from 
Rabha, wc cannot know whether to assign it to the correspondence that 
we label as *p or to the one labeled *b. In this case we use a capital 
letter, *B, to mean that it could belong to either of these two corre¬ 
spondence sets. *D and *G arc used in a parallel way. A few exam¬ 
ples where Rabha examples are missing are given in Table 3-2. 
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*p 

P_ 

b 

b 

P 

bloom v.i. par 1 

par- 

bar- 

bal- 

p&r- 

carry on shoul- nu 4 -pai 
der v.t. (2) 

ru-pay- 

(bitn-) 

rip-e- 

<rui-be 

p&i- 

closely placed, pug 2 

P'(o)g- 

bug- 

big?- 

pug- 

dense, Ihick 
v.i. 

snake n. (2) cu 4 -pu 

cu-pu 

j(i)-b(ou) 

chip-u 

<chu-bu 

(t)u-pti 

*b 

p 

b 

b 

b 

break v.i. bai 2 /bi 2 

pi- 

bai- 

bi?-, be?- 

bi- 

carry a child ba 2 

pa- 

ba- 

ba?- 

b&- 

v.t. 

grandmother n. buii 4 

a-pi 

bi-biui 

am-bi 

bi-di 

strength n. buil 1 

pol 

buil-iu 

bil 

biu(l) 

*th 

th 

t 

t 

th 

alive v.i. thag' 

thag- 

tag- 

tag- 

(khbg-) 

deep v.i. thu 2 

thh- 

t'(ou)- 

tu?- 

thu- 

oil n. thao 1 

th"(aw) 

ttio 

to 

tho-ci, 

thu-ci 

three num. tham 3 . 

tham 

-tarn 

git-tam 

-tham, an- 
thdm 

*t 

t 

d 

(1 

t 

ascend, go up tao' 

tu- 

dao-km- 

do- 

t'(ao)- 

v.i 

bird n. tao 2 

tu 

ddo 

do?-o, do?- to 

exist, beat v.i. tog 1 ' 

tog- 

dbg- 

dog- 

tog- 

make, do v.t. tak 

ta- ‘cre¬ 
ate’ 

da- 

dak- 

tak- 

*d 

t 

d 

d 

d 

bamboo rein- khun 4 -di 

khun-t(ul) kun-di 


(k)un-di 

forcement n. 

(2) 

brother, elder n. -da 4 

(khdy) 

bi-da 

a-da 

da-dti 


( 2 ) 
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The correspondence sets in which *th and *t occur before *tai will be 
found in Table 3-30 in the section on *ud under “Vowels”. 

Initial Nasals. The initial nasals are even more regular than 
the initial stops. With the strange exception of Tiwa tj6 ‘fish’ (sec 
Chapter I), these languages never have velar nasals as syllable initials. 
Bilabial and apical nasals are common initials in all four languages, 
and they consistently correspond to one another. A few examples arc 
given in Table 3-3. 


Table 3-3. Initial Nasals 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo Rabha 


*m 

m 

m 

m m 

crawl, creep v.i. mal 1 

mal- 

min- 

mal- m&n- 

ripe, cooked v.i.mum 1 

mun- 

mtun- 

min- rniun- 

‘cooked’ 

dream n. (2) 

jV 3 -mag 

(hor)-mag (si)-mag 
(hor. 

‘night’) 

ju-mag jui-mag 

lose v.t. (2) 

Gui'-ma 

ku-ma- 

gtu-ma- 
V.i., kui- 
ma v.t. 

gim-a- mi- 
<gui-ma- 


*n 

n 

n 

n n 

house n. 

nok 

no 

no 

nok nok 

laugh v.i. (2) 

mi 4 -ni 

mT-ni- 

mi-ni- 

(ka?-dig-) mi-ni- 

need, neces¬ 
sary, work 

nag' 

nag- 

nig- 

nag- nig ‘be 

present’ 

see v.t. 

nuk 

nu- 

nu- 

nik- nuk- 

Sibilants and affricates: *s. 

*sh, *c, *j, 

*y. Tltc sibilants and 


affricates have a few more complications than the stops or nasals, but 
much of the picture is quite clear. Many cognate sets have initial s in 
all four languages . Tiwa, alone of the four, has two sibilants, sh and s, 
and both of these correspond to s in the other three languages. It is 
worth noting that Tiwa, or at least the dialect of Tiwa that we have 
worked with, is in close contact with Khasi. This is a Mon-Khmer lan¬ 
guage, and unlike almost all the Tibeto-Burnian languages of north¬ 
eastern India, it has an s/sh contrast. This could have encouraged the 
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Table 3-2. Rabha examples lacking 



* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 

embrace v.t. 

Gui 4 -Bak 

ku-pa- 

gui-ba- 

gip-ak- 

<gui- 

bak- 

(pam- 

brfik-) 

he, she pron. 
(B) 

Bi' 

P'fc) 

bi- 

bi- 


build a fence, 
etc. v.t. 

Dum 2 

tum- 

dum-, 

(duii-) 

dim?- 

(thiik-) 

cane, reed n. (2)rai'-Duir) 

ray-tog 

rai-duig 

re (ding 
Tong 
and 
thin’) 

r(c) 

new v.i. (I) 

Gui°-dai 

ko-tal 

gui-dan 

git-al 

<gui-dal 

(pi)-dan 

skin n. 

Gur 1 

kur 

bi-gur 

bi-gil 

(khor- 

th6p, 

khor- 

thiip) 


*th and *t before *uii. The regularity of the initial stop corre¬ 
spondences breaks down with several sets in which Tiwa and Boro 
stops appear to correspond to Garo and Rabha fricatives or affricates. 
Most of these words have initial /. d. ch, and c in Tiwa, Boro, Garo, 
and Rabha respectively, but two sets have th, t, s, and s in the four lan¬ 
guages. The Boro words of all these sets have the vowel mi while i is 
found in the other three languages. We will reconstruct this vowel as 
*mi (see below under vowels) and we take this diphthong to be the 
conditioning factor for fricativization in Garo and Rabha 

The somewhat limited evidence fits the following generaliza¬ 
tion: an earlier *lud led to ti, dud, chi, and ci in Boro, Tiwa, Garo and 
Rabha respectively, while earlier *thuii led to thi, tun, si, and si in the 
four languages respectively. Because there arc so few examples, this 
solution has to be regarded as tentative but the examples arc very regu¬ 
lar and they occur in very common words. It should be noted that Boro 
also has mi following many consonants other than / and d, but we find 
no hint that any of these consonants have changed under its influence. 
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Many scls have c in Tiwa and Rabha,/ in Boro and ch in Guro. 
the latter being more strongly aspirated than the corresponding initials 
of! iwa and Rabha. We use *c to stand for this correspondence. 

Table 3-5. *c- 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 

place pot for 

*c 

can 1 

c 

can- 

j 

jan- 

ch 

chan¬ 

c 

can 

cooking or 
brewing v.t. 
w'e pron. 

cir) 1 

C(')ll) 

j'(ui)0 

cing 

cig 

winnow v.t. 

cao 1 

c^aw)- 

jao- 

cho-, 

c'(ao)- 

worn out v.i. 

cam’ 

cam- 

jSm- ‘de- 

(j'P-) 

cham?- 

cam- 


(cf. old) crease’ 


We have other examples where Garo and Rabha both have j in 
what appear to be cognates, but very few of these have plausible cog¬ 
nates in cither Tiwa or Boro. Only one set has a good candidate for a 
Tiwa cognate: cdl far’. Three Boro words with j seem to be good 
cognates.yan "far’, jap "arrange neatly’, and je-je ‘heavily, of rain’, but 
even these arc not enough to inspire much confidence. We acknowl¬ 
edge the paucity of evidence by parenthesizing (c) and (j) at the top of 
the Tiwa and Boro columns of Tabic 3—6. Since this correspondence is 
much less well exemplified in our data than those already discussed, 
wc give all the examples that could belong to it in Table 3-6. We offer 
*J to stand for this correspondence but it must be regarded as much 
more tentative than any of the correspondences described above. 


Table 3-6. *j- 


Gloss * 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


(c) 

(j) 

j 

j 

arrange neatly, jap 

(sha-phe-) 

jap- 

jap- 

j@)P- 

pile up v.t. 

brother, jog [ 1 ] 

(ko-cal) 

(pog-bai) 

jog- 

pho-jog-bra 

younger n. 

escape v.i. jok 

(e-re <A) 

(g)6- 

jok- 

jok- 
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maintenance, or even the development, of an s/sh contrast in Tiwa as 
well, although we sec no pattern that can explain which Tiwa words 
have 5 and which have sh. We dislike multiplying correspondences, 
but in the absence of any discemablc difference in the environment of 5 
and sh, we see no way to avoid recognizing two sibilant correspon¬ 
dences in our reconstructions. Following Tiwa, we write these two 
correspondences as *s and *sh. Where we have no example from 
Tiwa, we write *S to show that at least two of the three of the remain¬ 
ing languages have s. Since we lack evidence from Tiwa we cannot 
know which of the two correspondences the set belongs to. 


Gloss 

* 

Table 3-4. Sibilants 

Tiwa Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*s 

s s 

s 

s 

ask, question 

siuq 2 

sog- siug- 

sig?- 

siug- 

v.t. 

grass n. 

sam 1 

sam-ru- siim 

sarn-si 

sam 

husband n. 

sai 1 

sun ‘type 
of grass’ 

s^oy) bi-sai, pi- 

se- 

juik-sai 

iron, metal n. 

suir' 

s&i 

sor siur 

sil 

‘spouses’ 

siur 


*sh 

sh s 

s 

s 

arrive, rcacli 

shok 

sho- s6- 

sok- 

s6k- 

v.i. 

cook v.t. 

shog 2 

sh6g- sog- 

sog?- 

sog- ‘place 

pain, have v.i. 

sha 1 

sha- sa- 

sa- 

on fire’ 

sa- 

profanation n. 

shu'-a 

shu-a su-a 

su-a 

su-a 

(1) 


*S 

- s 

s 

s 

rot v.i. 

Sao' 

(khfi-ya) s'(eo)- 

so- 

s6- 

urinate v.i. 

Su[ 2 ] 

(ti-kar) ha-su- 

su?-bu- 

ru-su- 
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Table 3-7. *y- 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro Garo 

Rabha 

back of body n 

*y 

y 

(0) j 

c 

. yag-Gul 

yag-kul 

jag-gil 


hand, arm n. 

yak 

yd 

a-kai jak 

cak-, (ta- 

later, after pp. 
(1) 

ya 2 -[]an 

(c6n), (khe- (un-ao) ja?-(m)an 
lag-) 

si) 

ca-(b)an 

leaf n. (A) 

yak 


bi-jak 

cak 

leg n. (1) 

ya 2 -theg 

ya-th'(o)g 

a-teg ja?-a, ja?- 

teg 

ca-, (ta)- 
theg 

move, shift v.t. 

NC 

yay- 

sui-(l)ai, j(it) v.i. 
bui-sui- 
(l)ai 

(j)ai- v.i. 

negative suffix 

-ya° 

-ya (ca 
‘no’) 

-a -ja 

-ca 

toe nail (cf. leg) ya 2 -si-kur ya-sk(ir 
n. 

a-si-gur, a- ja?-skil 
si-kur 

ca-ca- 

k(o)r 

worm, insect, 
bug n. 

y°o 

(sha-si) 

(em-pou) jo?-og, 
jog?- 

cog 

aunt, mother’s 
el. sister n. 

ma 3 -yog 

(a)-yog 

(bi)-ma- ma?-jog 
(y)og 

(ai)-c' 

(u)g 

‘big 

mother’ 

uncle, father’s 
cider brother 
(2) (cf. father) 

pha'-yog (a)-yog, 
‘parent’s 
elder sib¬ 
ling’ 

(bi-ma)- pa-jog 
(y)og 

piia-0)6g 


Anomalous Rabha t. A number of apparent cognate sets have 
apical stops in Rabha but sibilants or affricates in all the other lan¬ 
guages. These words are given in Table 3-8, but they show many ir¬ 
regularities and we find no explanation for the anomalous Rabha stops 
Wc simply mark the Rabha /’s as irregular, but further investigation is 
clearly called for. 
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dream n. (1) 

jao J -mai] 

(hor)-marj 

far v.i. 

jal 2 

(hor 

‘night’) 

cal- 

fry v.t. 

jVV 2 

(pa-ce- 

granary n. 

jam 1 

<A) 

(tu-ii) 

heavily, of rain 

jrek 


adv. 

loiter, wander 

juim 2 

(ko-tor-, 

v.i. 


ko-tar-) 

pierce through, 

jot 

(plila-) 

point v. 

wife n. 

jiuk 

(si) 

winnow, wave 

jip 

(h')ip- 

v.t. 


(si)-mai] 

ju-maq 

jui-mag 

jan- 

(che)l?- 

jan- 

()eo- 

j°?- 

j&o- 

(ba-kri) 

jo-je 

jam 

jam 

jrek-jrek, 
jrek jrek 

(be-rai-) 

jim?- 

j(um- 

(su-ploq) 

jot- 

jbt-, jo- 

(hin-jao) 

jik- 

jmk-sai 

‘spouse’ 

(s')ip- 

j‘P- 

j(i»)p- 


One other, rather eccentric, correspondence has too few exam¬ 
ples to inspire confidence, but several of the words are so common and 
important that their similarities arc difficult to dismiss as mere coinci¬ 
dence. In these words, Rabha has c and Garo has j, and a few exam¬ 
ples from Tiwa have y. Boro lacks any initial consonant in two mor¬ 
phemes: a-, which appears in both ‘hand’ and ‘leg’, and the liomo- 
phonous -a ‘negative suffix’. Boro has a segment that sounds likej' in 
-yotj ‘parents elder same sex sibling’ though this is very rare in Boro. 
Perhaps y appears here only because it is a non-initial syllable (com¬ 
pare ‘/--clusters’ as described below). *c and *j, having already been 
assigned to other sets, we use *y to stand for this correspondence. 
Since the correspondence is so poorly exemplified in Tiwa and Boro, 
Table 3-4 gives all the examples that we have that might be imagined 
to belong to it, even one as questionable as “move, shift”. Note that 
several pairs of words (‘hand’ and ‘leaf ; ‘leg’ and ‘toenail’; ‘aunt’ and 
‘uncle’) include the same morphemes. This leaves only six distinct 
rcconstructable syllables. Most of these words, however, are very 
common. 
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Tabic 3-9. *h 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 


*h 

h 

carry by lump 

hor 1 

hor- 

line v.t. 

earth, ground. 

ha 2 

hS 

soil n. 

father-in-law n. hao 2 

hu 

warm by fire 

hag 1 

hag- 

v.t. 


Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 

h 

0 

h 

hor- 

ol- 

(pai) 

ha 

a?-a, a?-, 

ha 

bi-hao 

o?-bit-de 

(ne-bra 



mfi-sa) 

hag- 

ag- 

htkg- 


Initial, r- and /-. One substantial set of words has initial r in 
all four languages. In a second equally substantial set. Boro and Tiwa 
have / while Garo and Rablia have r. The clear inference is that earlier 
*r and *1 have fallen together as r in Garo and Rabha but remained in 
contrast in Boro and Tiwa. When we have no examples from either 
Tiwa or Boro we cannot know which of the two correspondences the 
set should be assigned to, and in such cases we use *R. Examples of 
words reconstructablc with *r and */ arc found in Table 3-10. Addi¬ 
tional examples will be found in the Appendix. 



Table 3- 

10. Liquids 



Gloss * 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 

*r 

r 

r 

r 

r 

dry v.i. ran 2 

ran-, (ran) ran- 

ran?- 

ran- (ritn-) 

hard v.i. rak 

rti- 

ra-, gui- 

rak- 

rik- 



ra- 



rice, husked n. mai-rog' 

rog 

mai-rog 

me-rog 

mai-r'(u)g 

(2) 





voice n. (2) (cf. khu 2 -rag 

khfl-rag 

k(uiu)- 

ku?-rag 

khfi-rag 

mouth) 


rag 
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. 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*c/sh/s 

c/sh/s 

j/s 

ch/s 

(t) 

(t)V- 

adjective prefix [S]V° 

(B) 


se- 

before, early 
PP- (1) 

S[i]-kaq 4 

(ak<A) 

si-gag 

skaq 

(t)iu-kag 

catch up with, 
be on time v.i 

[SJrap 



srap- 

(t)rap 

causative prefix [S)V°- 


si-, su-, 


(t)i-, (t)o-. 




SUI- 


(th)u-. 

change, ex- 

S[m 3 ]-lai 


sui-lai- 

sre- 

(th)iu- 

(t)rai- 

change v.t. (1) 




divine v.i. (1) 
(cf. look) 

sm 4 -ma 

su-ma ni- 

(nai-kag 

nai-) 

sim-a ni- 
<SUI- 

(l)ui-mi 

ci- 





ma-ni 


jump v.i. 

[cRJok 

(u-rT- <A) (ba-jlo, 

chrok- 

(t)rok- 

learn v.t. (1) 



bar) 



shui 4 -lmg 

sho-log- 
4 try’ 
cu-pG 

sui-Img- 

(ski- <A) (t)iu-r(^)g- 

snake n. (1) 

cu 4 -pu 

j(i)-b(ou) 

chip-bu 

(t)u-pu 





(<chu- 

i_ \ 


tongue n. (2) 

shV'-lai 

shT-l(i) 

sa-lai 

OUJ 

sre, (si-ri (khu)- 





Modhu- 

(t)Iai 


pur dia¬ 


lect) 

Initial h Tuva, Boro, and Rabha all have initial h in cognate 
words. The dialects of Garo spoken in Bangladesh often preserve the 
n, but it has been almost lost from orthographic Garo and from die 
most commonly cited spoken dialect. This, then, forms a straightfor¬ 
ward correspondence. 
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lightning, flash [phuiMap] p'(i)-la()- (mui)- il?-(e)p- phui- 
vi ( 2 ) pla(m)- (I)ap- 

slender and lit) 4 liq-lir) (ro?)-r(e)g (l)iq-(l)iq 

long, adv. 

tongue n. (2) shV’-lai shi-l(i) sa-lai src, (si-ri (khu)- 

Modhu- (t)lai 
pur dia¬ 
lect) 

Anomalous Boro It. We know of six Boro words with initial 
h that have apparent cognates with initial r in one or more of the other 
languages These arc greatly outnumbered by words where Boro has r 
along with the other languages, or where Tiwa and Rabha have h along 
with Boro, and we find no explanation for the disharmony found in 
these particular words. Very’ tentatively we use *[h]r to stand for this 
rather unusual correspondence. The brackets reflect our uncertainty. 
The six sets are given in Table 3-12 


Table 3-12. Anomalous Boro h 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*[h]r 

r 

h 

r 

r 

hold, grab, 

[h]rVm 2 

rom- 

h"(o)m- 

rim?- 

ruim- 

catch v.i. 

cook by steam 
v.t. 

|h]rVm' 

(rus-) 

hom- 

(SOI)?-) 

rium- 

‘cook’ 

cut, slice, reap 

|h]ra' 

ra- 

h&- 

ra-, (rat-) 


v.t. 

drive, chase 
(cattle, etc.) 
v.t. 

|h]ruik 

• 

(pa-Ie, ko- 
le) 

hui- 

rik- 

r\o)k- 

scrape, shave 
weave, inter¬ 
twine v.t. 2 

[hjrok 

IhlrVp 

ro- 

ho- 

hep- 

rok- 

(kh)rok 

rap- 

‘wcave 


Anomalous Rabha d. A handful of Rabha words have initial 
d where the other languages do not. All of the Garo words that look as 
though they correspond to these Rabha wwds, and some of those in 
Tiwa and Boro as well, have no initial consonant at all, but three words 
have h- in Tiwa and two Boro words have k-. Several of these words 
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*1 

1 

1 r 

r 

build a house 
v.t. 

Ink 

lu- 

lu- rik- 

(ham-) 

road, path n. 

lam', 

la'-ma 

1am 

la-ma ra-ma 

ram 

stone n. 

log 2 

or-loij 

()o(n)-tai ro?-og, 
rog?- 

r6g-ka 

take v.t. 

la 2 

la- 

1&- ra?- 

ra- 

boat n. 

*R 

— 

- r 

r 

Rug 1 

(naw <A) 

(nao, digarig 
<A) 

rug 

watch house n. 
(2) 

bo 3 -Rag 

(thfirj-ki, 

thug-i) 

(no-sa bo-rag 
‘small 
house’) 

b6-rag 


Anomalous Rabha The correspondences that we symbol¬ 
ize by *r and *1 are cacli found in about twenty cognate sets, so they 
can be counted as firmly established. A half dozen other sets have 
Rabha / where Tiwa and Boro also have /. leaving only Garo with r. 
Initial / is rare in Rabha, but it does occur. The examples from the 
other languages all point to *1 as the source for these initials, but most 
sets deriving from */ leave Rabha with r-. Rabha /- is, then, anoma¬ 
lous. Table 3-11 includes all the words in our data in which Rabha has 
/ in apparent correspondence with one or more of the other languages. 
We place the Rabha / in parentheses to indicate its anomalous charac¬ 
ter. It will be clear from the table that several of the examples have 
other irregularities, and these add to die difficulties of interpretation. 




Table 3-11. 

Rabha Initial 1 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*1 

1 

1 

r 

(1) 

creeper n. 

1VV" 


lao a 

(bu-du, 

we-gip-a) 

(l)eo-a 

left side n. (B- 
1) 

Ie 4 -bra 

(t)e-pra 

lc-b(r)a 

(jak-a-si) 

(l)c-bra, 

(l)e- 

bra(g) 

lick v.t. (2) 

[sheMVk] sh6-lai- 

sui-la- 

srak- 

se-(l)ek- 
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chronic variation within a single language, surprise should come from 
the degree of regularity that sets still show. 

/•-clusters. Clusters with -r arc, by a wide margin, the most 
common of the clusters, and all the examples that we have identified 
that have ,'•-clusters, or sequences that seem to be related to r clusters, 
are collected in Table 3-14. It will be noted, first, that r is found in 
clusters with many different stops and affricates. The stop or affricate 
portion of the clusters generally conforms quite well to one of the cor¬ 
respondences that we have already labeled as *ph, *p, *b-, *kh-, *k- 
*g-, *ch, and *sh. We find just one example of *jr (‘heavily, as rain’) 
and only one dubious candidate for a cluster formed from an apical 
stop with r (‘blunt’). Other examples arc sufficiently numerous to give 
us confidence that patterns of voicing and articulatoiy position that we 
find among simple stops and affricates carry over to the clusters. 

It will become clear from an inspection of Table 3-14 that in 
many sets where Tiwa, Garo and Rabha have /--clusters. Boro lacks the 
r. See, the sets glossed as ‘burst’, ‘buy’, ‘horn’, ‘clear’, ‘stretch out’, 
and ‘matching’, and with some complications, those glossed as ‘sour’, 
‘roof, ‘boric’, ‘classifier for draught’ and ‘stretch out a rope’. The 
examples invite the conclusion that r has been lost from clusters in 
Boro. 

Boio does have a few /--clusters, however. Some of these, can 
probably be explained as relatively late developments that reintroduced 
/--clusters after the r was lost from other words. The word for ‘salt’ is 
particularly suggestive. Where Boro has sotj-kri for ‘salt’, Tiwa, Garo 
and Rabha have kha-ri, ka-ri, and kha-ri respectively. It seems likely 
that a two syllable word of the sort that we still find today in three of 
the languages was reduced to a single syllable in Boro bv squeezing 
out the original vowel. Similarly, the final two syllables of the Rabha 
word for ‘sky’, which is ratj-ka-ratj, look as though they have been 
reduced to a single syllable in Boro no-khrcitj. Another likely example 
of cluster formation is seen in the initial b of Boro brtui and Garo bri 
‘four’. This b- seems likely to have originally been a prefix, since the 
words for four in many Tibeto-Burman languages begin with /, which 
surely corresponds to the r of Boro and Garo. 

Boro also has several r clusters in second syllables, and it may 
be that even while r was lost from word initial clusters, it was retained 
in second syllables (see the sets in the final section of Table 3-14), 
There arc enough exceptions to this generalization to suggest caution. 
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have irregularities of one sort or another that may make the correspon¬ 
dences suspect, and the pattern is not consistent enough to warrant a 
reconstruction. Nevertheless, this peculiar set of words should be 
noted. We give all the examples of which we are aware in Table 3-13, 
but show our uncertainly about reconstruction with a pair of empty 
brackets. 


Table 3-13. Anomalous Rabha d 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*n 

h/0 

k/0 

0 

d 

be, equatative 
vb. (A) 

llorj 2 

hog- 


og?- 

dog- ‘be 
true’ 

mat n. 

Ham 1 

am 

'(e)m 

am 

dam 

pluck (fruit) v.t. [Jak 

hfi- 

ka- 

ak- 

dak- 

remove, take 

[lok 

ho- 

bo-ko- 

ok- 

d6k- 

out v.t. 

spread out, 

[|an' 

(il) 

(bo-) 

an- 

dan- 

mats, etc. v.t. 

untie v.t. 

U e Q 3 

(mu-khru) 6g ‘untie a eg- 
child 
from the 

d(b)g ‘set 
free’ 


back’ 


Initial Clusters: All of our languages have initial clusters but 
these exhibit so many irregularities that it is difficult to make confidant 
generalizations about them. We believe, however, that we can per¬ 
ceive examples in which some clusters have been formed and other 
examples in which clusters have been reduced. Once these are sorted 
out, a good many of the apparent irregularities can be explained. It 
should be noted that, at least in Garo, clusters exhibit a great deal of 
synchronic variation. For example, as alternatives to bit-chri 'seed’ 
Marak s dictionary (1975) gives bil-chil, and cha?-ri and we have both 
heard hit-chi-ri as well. The standardization imposed by the customary 
orthography gives a misleading appearance of uniformity to many 
Garo words. In the Garo used in Bangladesh, where literacy in Garo is 
rare, many spoken words vary between pronunciations with /--clusters 
and pronunciations that either have no r at all, or that have a vowel 
separating the r from the preceding consonant. In the face of such syn- 
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remove skin, khrVk 
bark etc. v.t. 


ku- 

kik- 

khrok- 

sourv.i. khuxi' 

kh(r)T- 

kiui 

(me-seg-) 

khi- 

bone n. kreg 3 

kreg 

be-geg 

greg 

k()cg-jug, 

k()(i)g- 

horn n. krog' 

krQog 

gog 

grog 

J u 0 

krog 

right-hand side yak-ra 
(cf. hand) 

ya-(k)rd 

a(k)-(d)a 

jak-ra 

(mai-sa- 

lag) 

roof(2)(cf. nok 4 -khumno-khum 

house) 

(u)-kum 

nok-ki(g) 

no- 

kh(rag) 

wing, feather n. krag' 

kr(0ag 

gAr) 

grag 

kr'(e)g 

cry, sob v.i. Grap 

nephew, niece Grai 1 

kra()- 

pa-kray 

‘man’s 

niece' 

gap- 

grap- 

gr(i) 

‘nephew’ 

(kh)ap- 

clear and trans- gruik 
parent v.i. 


g(')ui- 

grik- 

(nii-) 

excessive adv. gre 1 

(pa-ra <A) (bag-drai), a-gre 

gre- 


(pa-ra 

<A) 

shoulder n. (2) phak-krog pha-(rap) pa-(pli) pak-krog, phaQ- 




pak-kre 

krog 

stony land n. gruim 1 


grim 

grium 

sink, fall to bot- grVp 
tom v.i. 


grep- 

gr6p- 

matching, fit- Srap 
ting 

* sikp- 


srdp 

stretchout, Snug 1 

rope, etc.; 
build a bam¬ 
boo bridge v.t. 

siug- 

srig- 

sriug- 

suck v.t. (2) [Siup] 

khu-(c)up sinp- 

sal-s(r)ip- 

s(uk)-sii- 

swoop down, Srap 
carry off, of 
hawks v.t. 

s^p- 


srdp- 

heavily, of rain, jrek-jrck 
adv. 

je-jc 


jrek-jrek, 
jrek jrek 

jump v.i. |cR]ok 

(u-rf- <A) (ba-jlo, 
bar) 

chrok- 

(t)rok- 
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however. Even after taking account of both cluster simplification and 
cluster formation, a good many irregularities remain. 

Table 3-14. r-clusters 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*Cr 

Cr 

C 

Cr 

Cr 

burst, explode, 

pret 

prel ‘tear 

b6t-, ber- 

bret- 

pret-. 

split v.i. 


open’ 



pre- 

buy v.t. 

prai 1 

pr‘(e)- 

biki- 

bre- 

P r '(i)-» 






(piur-) 

emerge, go 

pr[o] 4 

pro- 


(P)r(u)- 

prot-. 

through v.i. 





pro- 

goat n. 

pram 2 

prun 



prfun 

mature v.i. 

pri 1 



bri- 

pri- 

mix v.t. 

prain 1 

(mis-lay 

(go-lai-. 

brin- 

priun- 



<A) 

lo-gai-) 



salty, too salty 

prap 


(p)^p- 

brap- 

prap- 

v.i. 





‘caus- 

tic’ 

spotted, multi¬ 

prium 4 

pr'(on)- 


brim-brim 

prium- 

colored adv. 


pr(on), 

pr'(an)- 

pr(an) 



prium 

morning, early 

phrug 1 

phrug 

piig 

prig (pi- 

ph()iig 

day n. 




ring 

(Modhu- 

pur) 


burst, explode 

phret 

phrel v.t. 


pret- 


v.t. 


‘tear 






open’ 




cook in a bam¬ 

Brag' 

preg- 


breg- 


boo tube v.t. 
comb v.t. 

khVn 2 

kh(r)an 

k5n- 

ken?- 

khe(g)- 

drum n. 

khram 1 

khr(')am 

kam 

kram 

khhm 

hungry (2) v.i. 

bwok- 

(ho-ma-) 

(u)-kuii- 

ok-k(r)i- 

b(u)-khi- 


kraii 4 


‘stom- 


‘stom- 




ach-sour 

i 

ach- 






sour’ 
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vowel.) Our examples are too fragmentary to allow firm conclusions, 
but it seems most likely that /-clusters have been formed fairly re¬ 
cently, and somewhat irregularly, by dropping a vowel that had once 
separated an / from an earlier consonant. Our examples are given in 
Table 3-15. These examples arc not consistent or numerous enough to 
allow confidant reconstructions. 

Table 3-15. 1-clusters 

Gloss * Tiwa Boro Garo Rabha 

change, ex- S[ui 3 ]-lai sui-lai- sre- (t)rai- 

change v.t. 

lick v.t. ( 1 ) [sheMVk] she-lai- s(in)-la- sr(a)k- se-(l)ek- 

lightning, flash [phm 2 -lap] (p)'(i)- (mm)- il?-(e)p- phm- 

v ‘( 1 ) la()- pla(m)- (l)dp- 

shaden. (2) Sf] 4 -k[]um (on-tal sai-klum sal-a-kim (sai-a 

<A) <A) 

straight v.i. p[l]eg' plcg-, b&g-,ge- dim-breg pr&g 

phleg v.t. beg 

tongue n. (2) shV'-lai shi-l(i) sa-lai sre, (si-ri, (khu)- 

Modhu- t(l)ai 
pur) 

courtyardn. (1) [slia 2 -lha- sha-(t)a- si-tla ()a?-til-a (c)a-(t)a- 
la J 1(0 la, (c)d- 

(t)la 

. (<ta-l&) 

tamarind n. (2) [cenMleg] (thin-tu-Ii)(ti)n-ll(a)g chc(g) cen-treg, 

cen-tleg 

weaken v.i. rop (khl)op rop- rop- 

‘with- 
er’, as 
grain 
v.i. 

s-clustcrs. Clusters with arc better established in Garo than 
in the other languages, and as suggested in Chapter 2, they arc proba¬ 
bly rather recent developments, even in Garo. In the few examples for 
which we have plausible cognates, some apparent cognates in Boro and 
Rabha have s s that arc separated from the other consonant by a vowel, 
while others lack s entirely. Thva docs have s-clusters in two words 
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*Cr 

Cr 

together, close 

gnum J 


four num. 

Bruii 1 


blunt, point-ed 

thorn 4 

pom- 

things v.i. (B) 


thom- 

through v.i. 

-pliru 4 



left side n. (B- 
2) 

le 4 -bra 

(t)e-pra 

mucus of nose 
n. (1) (cf. 
nose) 

gurj’-grai 

kug 

fall v.i. (B-2) 

ba 4 -grai 


classifier for 
draughts, 
swallows 

grok 

kro(k)- 

sky n. 

rag 4 

(a-khas 

<A) 

salt n. (B) (1) 

kha'-ruii 

kha-ri 


Cr 

Cr 

Cr 

g(r)ium- 

grim-grim grium- 

g(r)ium 


grium 

b(r)iui 

bri 


bu-t(r)om- 

bet-p(r)u. 

-pru- adv. 


bcr-p(r)u 

parti¬ 


‘burst 

cle 


through’ 

le-b(r)a 

(jak-a-si) 

(l)e-bra, 

(l)e- 

bra(rj) 

gug-g(r)ai 

giq-gre 

gug-g(ar) 

ba-g(r)ai 


ba-grai- 

‘over- 


‘fall’ 

throw’ 

go-ro(t)- 

grok- 

grok- 


no-(kh)rag 

rag-ka- 


rag 

(sog)-kri, ka-ri 

kha-ri 

(sog)-kruii 



/-clusters. Tiwa, Boro, and Rabha have a few words with /- 
clusters, but these are everywhere much less common than r-clusters. 

Change’, ‘tongue’ and ‘lick’, the latter two presumably related to 
each other, suggest that, in Garo, some /’s that were formerly syllable 
initials have merged with the preceding syllable where they have be¬ 
come the second member of a cluster. Here, like all prcvocalic */’s in 
Garo, they have become r. /-clusters in one language sometimes have 
what appear to be cognates in other languages where the / is separated 
from the preceding consonant by an intervening vowel. Even within 
the single dialect of Garo that is spoken in Modhupur in Bangladesh 
considerable variation in cluster formation can be seen. For example, 
the word for ‘tongue’ may be pronounced cither as sri or si-ri. (Ortho¬ 
graphic Garo has sre, following the northern pronunciation of the 
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two (B) niui 4 niui- gin-i, gni 

<gui-ni 

seven num. [ni 4 ] (sat <A) sni sin-i, sni (sat <A) 

<siu-ni 

*bw, *pltw. The most intricate correspondence in our data 
emerges from a comparison between words where Rabha has either b 
or ph, and where Garo almost always has tv. Where Rabha has ph. 
Boro and Tiwa most often have h. Where Rabha has b Tivva often has 
w but some h's are found as well. In these words. Boro most often has 
no initial consonant at all, but the Boro words often begin with a 
rounded vowel. When this rounded vowel is followed immediately by 
a second vowel, the phonetic effect is not very different from an initial 
iv. While this overall picture is reasonably clear, many odds and ends 
of irregularities obscure the examples. 

Neither Rabha nor Boro has tv as a distinctive initial, and even 
in Thva and Garo, tv has a restricted distribution. Garo w never occurs 
before either of the rounded vowels, u or u. Table 3-18 includes only 
six Garo words that lack an initial tv, and three of these, ‘stomach’, 
‘hungry’, and ‘full, satisfied’ share a single morpheme: ok ‘stomach’. 
This and o?- ‘clear the jungle’ are the only w'ords of this group in 
which Garo has a rounded vowel, so the absence of an initial tv (or of 
any other initial consonant) can probably be explained by the vowel. 
The absence of tv in Garo me?-a ‘bamboo shoots, and the homo- 
phonous me?-a ‘man.male’ my be due to the second syllable position. 
Our Tiwa examples of w always occur before a, never before any 
other vow'el. The initial h- in Tiwa ‘fire’ and ‘sharpen’, where w- 
might have been expected, may also be explainable by their rounded 
vowels. 

If we take *bw and *phw as the starting points, the reflexes arc 
fairly straightforward, although there are too many exceptions and 
complications to inspire real confidence: Rabha loses the w and is left 
with b or ph. Garo loses the stop and is left with tv except when it has 
a rounded vowel, and in this case it loses the tv as well. Tiwa loses the 
stop from bw and is left with tv except where it has is a rounded vowel 
in which case it has h. Three examples suggest that *phw yields h in 
Tiwa. Boro loses *bw completely except that it leaves a rounded 
vowel behind. From *phw Boro retains only an h. 

Table 3-18 has all the sets that look as though they could be¬ 
long to this correspondence, including several that arc quite fragmen- 
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that look like cognates of Garo, but the examples arc too few to allow 
serious conclusions. 


Table 3-16. s-clusters 


Gloss * Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rablia 

before, early S[V] 4 -kag (ak<A) 

si-gag 

skag <sui- 

(t)ui-ktig 

PP- (2) 


gag 


head n. (1) kho 4 -rok (khd-pal 

ko-ro 

(s)ko 

kho-rok 

<A) 



hair’ 

nail (2) (cf. fin- kur 4 ya-skur 

a-si-gur, 

jak-skil, 

ca-ca- 

ger, fingernail, 

a-si-kur 

ja?-skil 

k(o)r 

toenail) 




nine num. NC (nO <A) 

gh 

sku 

(no <A) 

ring n. (cf. yak-[s]tam ya-stdm 

a(k)-tam jak-st(e)m 

ca-(ca- 

hand) 



kom) 


gn- r kit- and sit- clusters. As described in Chapter 2, n- 
clusters are found only in Garo. They arc probably quite recent, and 
they still seem rather marginal. Our examples arc few, but they do 
strongly suggest that the Garo n-clusters developed by the shortening 
and loss of an / that once came between them. The handful of exam¬ 
ples arc given in Table 3-17. Boro has sni ‘seven’, but we suspect that 
this is a modem coinage formed on an analogy with Garo, so it may 
imply nothing about the history of the language. So many more dis¬ 
tantly related Tibeto-Burman languages have something like ni for 
‘seven’ that it may be justified to propose *ni as the ancestor of Garo 
sni, to which an s was prefixed. 

Table 3-17. Garo -n clusters 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 

hair of head n. 

khP-ni 

kh i-ni. 

k(a)-n(ai) 

kin-i, kni 

(kho-rok. 

(1) 


kh'(u)-ni 


<kui-ni 

kho-r6) 

two (A) 

ki 4 -nig 

-nig, ki- 


gin-ig 

a-nlg 



nig ‘two 


<gui-nig 




things’ 


(Modhu- 






pur dia¬ 






lect) 
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fire n. 
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bwar 2 hor 6t, or wa?-al, bar 

wal?- 

sharpen, whet bwiul 2 hul- '(u)n- wil?- burn- 

v.t. 

stomach n. bwok (pu-m$, u-(duii) ok bo()- 

pum-pS) (dom) 

hungry v.i. bwok 4 - ho-(ma) (u)-kuii ok-k(r)i b(u)-khi 


khuii 


satisfied, eaten 

bwok 4 - 

ho-(k)a- 

enough v.i. 

kha 



*phw 

h 

hollow v.i. (1) 

phwo 4 


night n. 

phwar' 

hor 

rain v.i. 

phwa 1 


send v.t. 

phwa 4 

ha(l)- 

(phan- 

cc 

‘send, 

order’) 

tooth n. (1) 

phwa 1 - 

ha-kam. 


Gam 

ha-so 

wind (thread) 

phwan 2 

(way-) 


v.t. 


‘stom¬ 


‘stom¬ 

ach 


ach 

sour’ 


sour’ 

o-(h)a- 

ok-ka- 

bo()- 

kh(ot), 

bo()- 

kh(6-) 

h 

w 

ph 

ho-kla- 


pho- 

(adj.) 


phla- 

hbr 

wal 

phar 

hH- 

wa- 

pha- 

h(o)-gar- 

wa(t)-at-. 

ph(iu)- 


(w)at- 
‘send, 
set free’ 

sa- 

ha-(tfii). 

wa-gam 

pha- 

ha-gui- 

ma 

‘gums’ 


(kh")am 

(p)an- 

w(e)n?- 

rii-phan 


MatisolT (2000) shows that, in surprisingly many Tibeto- 
Burman languages, some bilabials seem to correspond to w in closely 
related languages. He attributes these correspondences to a process in 
-which an initial bilabial, such as p, first acquires a semivowel, w, when 
released. This is then phonologizcd to give the consonant cluster pw. 
Later the p is lost, leaving only the w behind. This is a plausible series 
of changes, but, in the present case, it faces a problem. We have con¬ 
siderably more examples where all four languages have bilabials than 
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tar)’. It is obvious that there are many complications and we do not 
imagine that this will be the last word on the subject. 

Tabic 3-18. Initial *bw and *phw 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*bw 

w/h 

0 

w 

b 

bamboo n. 

bwa 2 

wa-thi 

ou-a 

wa?-a, 

wa?- 


bamboo shoot 

me 2 -bwa 

m(o)-(y)a 

me-o-a 

me?-()a 

me-ba 

n. (2) 

clear jungle 

bwao 2 

Oaw- 

'(eo)- 

o?- 

bo- 

v.t. 

blunt, of 
pointed 

bwV 4 - 

[t]Vk 



wa-tek- 

bu-tiik- 

things v.i. 

(A-l) 

cook in banana 

bwi 2 

(pol) 


wi?- 

hi- 

leaves v.t. 

man, male hu¬ 
man n. (B2) 

[-bwa 4 r 

me-wa 

(human) 
m6-so- 
wa (ani¬ 
mals) 

(hou)-a 

me?-()a 


pig n. 

bwak 

wa 

o-ma 

wak 

bdk 

plough v.t. 

bwai 1 

(hal) way 

eo- 

we- 

bai- 

return v.i. (A) 

bwal' 

wal- 

(piui- 

pin-) 

wal-, wal- 
pil- 

ba(r)- 

rice flour, 
yeast n. (1) 

bwan'-ci 

wan 

bn, (e- 
mao 
‘yeast’) 

wan-chi, 

wan-(t)i 

bi(m)-ci 

‘yeast’, 

ba(m) 

‘bread’ 

weave bamboo 

bwat 

wa(s)- 

(hep-) 

wat- 

bat-, ba- 

basketry 

uncle, FaYoBr 

n. 

bwag 1 

(ta-tay) 

(bip-tiui) 

wag, a- 
wag 

b^g, 

bag- 
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axe n. (2) 

ru'-a 

ru-a 

ru-a 

ru-a 

(bd-kei)) 

profanation n. 

shu'-a 

shu-a 

su-a 

su-a 

su-a 

(2) 

leech, land n.- 

Iu 3 -at 

lu(r) 

Iu-at, 

ru-at 

(bo-seij. 

(2) 

locative suffix 

-ao° 

(-o, -w) 

(r)u-at 

-ao 

-o 

bu-ruk, 

bu-ru) 

( -i, -i-ti) 

present suffix 

-a 0 


(-in) 

-a 

-a 

subordinating 

-e° 

-c 

(-uii, -na- 

-e 

-e 

suffix 
this dem. 

i 4 

(he-) 

nuii) 

i- 

1 -, 6 - 


Vowels 

Boro and Rabha each have six contrasting simple vowels, the 
usual five plus a distinctive high back unrounded ta. Tills vowel is not 
quite so high or so far back in Boro as in Rabha, but from a compara¬ 
tive point of view they are clearly the “same” vowel. Garo retains the 
same six phones, but |i] and |ui] are in complementary distribution in 
Garo, with [i] occurring only in open syllables and [ui] only in closed 
syllables. Tiwa has lost [ui] completely, and has only the five most 
common vowels. The correspondences of the vowels in closed sylla¬ 
bles arc relatively straightforward; those in open syllables are some¬ 
what more complex. 

Closed Syllabic *e, *a, *o. Three of the closed syllable vow¬ 
els, e, a, and o, correspond with one another in the modern languages 
in a straightforward way. They arc represented by plentiful examples, 
of which we give only a small sample in Table 3-20. Many other cog¬ 
nate sets will be found in the table in the Appendix. The “C” in the 
heading indicates that these vowels occur before a consonant in a 
closed syllable. The Tiwa and Boro C’s are in parentheses because 
final *-k is uniformly lost in these languages, leaving open syllables. 
Rabha retains final -k, but it loses final -/ in some circumstances. Since 
-t is retained in other circumstances, C is not parenthesized in that lan¬ 
guage. Garo consistently retains all final stops. The vowels of Tiwa 
and Boro are not much changed when the stops arc lost. 
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examples where Rabha bilabials correspond to w, h, or nothing in the 
other three languages. The examples with uniform bilabials, moreover, 
arc considerably more regular than those in which languages other than 
Rabha have w, h, or nothing. If the correspondence sets where all lan¬ 
guages have bilabials, and the sets now under consideration both go 
back to *ph and *b, we see nothing at all that would lead them to move 
in different directions, some remaining bilabials in all languages, the 
other developing into w, h, or nothing in all languages except in Rabha. 
It seems too much of a coincidence to suppose that exactly the same 
sets lost bilabiality in three languages, so it seems implausible that 
these simply started as ordinary bilabials which, unlike most bilabials, 
then went through the development that Matisoff proposes. We cannot 
solve this problem at the present time, but the cautious solution is to 
use *bw and *phw as tentative reconstructions for this set. 

Zero Initials. All four of our languages allow syllables with¬ 
out an initial consonant, but we find surprisingly few correspondence 
sets where initials are consistently missing. The perfect four-way cor¬ 
respondence for *atj T lacks an initial consonant in all the lan¬ 
guages, but all of our other examples are cither second syllables, suf¬ 
fixes, or incomplete. Table 3-19 gives all our examples where a sylla¬ 
ble with no initial consonant seems to be a plausible reconstruction. 


I, pron. 
come out, 
emerge .v.i. 
( 1 ) 

grandfater n. 

( 1 ) 

he, she pro. 
(A) 

sit v.i. (1) 



Table 3-19. 

Zero Initials 


* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

aq 1 

Vqt 2 ]- 

khat 

aq 

aq 

uiq-kat-, 

uig-kar- 

aq-a, aq- 
oq?-kat- 

a'-cu 

a-c(o) 

(bi-biuo) 

a-chu 

u 1 - 



u- ‘that’ 

a-shoq 

a-shoq 


a-soq- 


Rabha 

0 

aq 




i.-,6- 
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both here and in standard orthographic Garo, as The not so minor 
complication is that in words where the other languages all have |iu] 
T'wa sometimes has uand sometimes o. We find no conditioning fac¬ 
tor that might have divided the Tiwa examples among different vow¬ 
els. Table 3-22 shows all our correspondence sets that include Tiwa 
examples, and there are about as many additional sets for which we 
have no cognate Tiwa word. We invite readers to look for some pat¬ 
tern that would explain the split in Tiwa but, for now, we leave the 
problem unsolved and reconstruct ail these sets as *m, whatever the 
Tiwa vowel. 

Notice that we treat vowels differently than we treated initial 
consonants. Consonant correspondences are sufficiently regular that 
we felt justified in reconstructing the difference between *p and *b on 
the basis of Rabha alone. Similarly we reconstructed *s and *sh as 
different on the basis of nothing but Tiwa. Vowels show much more 
variability and irregularity than consonants, however, and if we were 
to follow the same procedure with vowels as we have for consonants 
we would end up with a totally implausible number of vowel corre¬ 
spondences. The only alternative is to accept some variability, as we 
have here with Tiwa u and o, both of which appear to be possible re¬ 
flexes ol *ui. Several similar examples will be seen with other vowels. 
This is hardly a satisfactory solution, but we will point out the places 
where alternations of this sort are found, and we hope that additional 
data and more analysis can bring more orderly solutions to the prob¬ 
lems. Table 3-21 gives all the examples of *ui that wc have, both 
those yielding Tiwa uand those yielding Tiwa o. 

Tabic 3-21. *ui in closed syllables 



* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 

close, cover 
v.t. 

*uiC 

u(C) 

ui(C) 

iC [ui] 

uiC 

khuip 

hur- 

(k)up- 

kiup- 

kip- 

khiup- 

drink v.t. 
goat n. 

hug 1 ' 

pram 2 

(n)urj- 

prfin 

lOmrj- 

rit)- 

riug- 

prum 

hair of body, 
fur n. (2) 

khui 3 -muil khu-mul 

kui-muin 

kim-il 

<kui-mil 

mum 
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Table 3-20. 

*e, *a, and 

*o in closed 

syllables 



* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*eC 

e(C) 

e(C) 

eC 

eC 

aim a blow v.t. 

heg 1 

heg- 


eg- 

hkg- 

leg n. (2) 

ya 2 -theg 

ya-th(6)g 

a-teg 

ja?-teg, 

ja?-a 

(td)-theg, 

ca- 

nip, hold in 

khep 

khep- 

kep- 

kep- 

khep- 

tongs etc. v.t. 

snatch, take 

sek 

s6- 

s6- 

sek- 

sek- 

away v.t. 


*aC 

a (C) 

a(C) 

aC 

aC 

bloom v.i. 

par 1 

par- 

bar- 

bal- 

pHr- 

braid, twist, 

shak 

sha- 

sa- 

sak- 

pluu-sak- 

intertwine 

v.t. 

burn v.i. 

kham 1 

kham- 

kam- 

kam- 

kham- 

crawl, creep 

mal 1 

mal- 

man- 

mal- 

man- 

v.i. 


*oC 

o(C) 

°(C) 

oC 

oC 

arrive, reach 

shok 

sh6- 

s6- 

sok- 

sok- 

v.i. 

cook v.t. 

shog 2 

shog- 

sog- 

sog?- 

sog- 
‘place 
on fire' 

roll up v.t. 

thol 2 

thol- 

ton- 

(d)ol?- 

thon- 

weaken v.i. 

rop 

(khl)op- 

rop- 


rop-‘with 
er’. of 
grain 
v.i. 


Closed Syllable *ui. The correspondence which we symbol¬ 
ize as *ui is almost as regular as those just described, but it has one 
minor and one not so minor complication. The minor complication is 
that *in fell together with *i in Garo. In closed syllables, Garo reflexes 
of both of these vowels are pronounced as [ui], but they are written. 
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pestle n. Iuim['j 

lom-phor (u-al <A) rim-ol 

(maq-ku- 

na) 

pour v.t. (B) siur 2 

sor'pour s'(i)t-, 

suir-po 


into ves-s'(i)r- 

'pour 


sel’ ‘pour 

into a 


from a 
vessel’ 

vessel’ 

salt n. (A) sium 3 

sOom (soq-kri) sim 

sium 


(Modhu- 

(May- 


pur dia¬ 

turi dia¬ 


lect) 

lect) 

say v.t. hum 1 

hon- hiun- in- 

()iun- 

soak, make wet Slum 2 

(c)6m ‘be stum- sim?- 

s£um- be 

v.t. 

wet’ 

wet v.i. 

strength n. biul 1 

pol buil-ui) bil 

biu(l) 

sweat, perspira- luim 4 

(kor)-lom (giu)-lium (kram-chi. 

(gunn- 

tion 

gramchi) 

bdr, 

giu- 

mar) 


Closed Syllabic *u. *u in closed syllables presents a parallel 
problem to *ui. In Garo closed syllables, *u has fallen together with 
both *i and *m, so that reflexes of words where other languages have 
closed syllable u are pronounced [ui] in Garo but spelled Tiwa 
and Boro regularly have u, and so does Rabha in most cases. How¬ 
ever, a number of Rabha examples have o instead of u. Once again we 
leave the problem unsolved, and group all these sets together as *u . In 
this case, however, the sets that have Rabha oare in a distinct minority 
and to indicate their deviance, we enclose them in parentheses. We 
invite readers to consider what might have caused some Rabha words 
to have o instead of the more usual u. Table 3-22 gives all the exam¬ 
ples in which Rabha has o or u. We omit sets where Rabha is not rep¬ 
resented or judged to be not cognate. 
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Jive, submerge rip/nup 

rip- 

(san-sri- 

rip- ‘dive 

riup ‘sub¬ 

V.l. 


‘swim’ 

‘swim’) 

under’ 

merge’ 

(bom 

‘swim’) 

extinguish v.i. 
(2) 

kluu 3 -muit khu-(ma)- 

(g)m- 

mint-, 

(g)ui- 

muir- 

kim-it- 

<kui-mit 

m'(o)t-, 

m'(o)- 

pot n. 

link 

min-tu, 

may-tu 

dui 

-dik 

tuik 

ripe, cooked v.i 

. muin 1 

mun- 

miun- 

min- 

miun 

‘cooked’ 

sharpen, whet 

bwuil 2 

hul 

'(u)n 

wil?- 

bum- 

v.t. 

suck v.t. (2) 

[Suip] 

khh-(c)up siup- 

sal-s(r)ip- 

s(uk)-sa- 


*uiC 

o(C) 

io(C) 

iC [ui] 

uiC 

ask, question 

suip 2 

s6p- 

suip- 

sip?- 

suip- 

v.t. 

black v.i. (2) 

Giu°-Smm 

(kho)- 

(c)om- 

gui-suim- 

gi-sim- 

(*k-) 

cane, reed n. (2) 

irai'-Duip 

ray-top 

rai-dinp 

re (ding 
‘long 
and 
thin’) 

r'(c) 

iron, metal n. 

siur 1 

sor 

siur 

sil 

siur 

cold, person¬ 
ally. v.i. 

shum 2 

shon- 

(gui-jap- 

'feel 

cold') 

sin?- 


learn v.t. (2) 

shui 4 -luip 

sho-Iop- 

‘tty’ 

sui-Iuip- 

(ski- <A) 

(t)ui- 

r(^)p- 

louse n. 

thiuk 

tho- 

t(i)-ma, 

t(e)-ma 

tik- 

(khr)uik 

necklace, gar¬ 
land, string of 
beads n. 

link 

16- 

lfiu 

rik-gil-ok, 

rik-chi 

‘neck¬ 

lace’ 

r'(u-bok) 
‘waist 
band of 
white 
beads’ 
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overgrown with tuk 

(re-cep-) du- dik- 

tiik- 

grass v.i. 

prop up, sup- 

shug 2 

shOg-ram sug sig?-chak 

sfin- 

port v.t. 

see v.t. 

nuk 

nh- nu- nik- 

nuk- 

smoke n. (2) 

bwar 2 

(tu-ga) u-kun-duii wal?-ku()- 

barkhun 

(cf. fire) 

khun-tiui ( s )j 

ci 

smoke v.t. 

muk 

(tu-ga pa- mti- mik- 

le-) 


swell v.i. (A) 

tuk 

(pus-) d(')u- ‘of a (rip-pom-) tiik- 
river. a 
hollow 
thing’ 


*uC 

u(C) u(C) iC 

(o)C 

bark (as a dog) 
v.i. 

shug 2 

shug- sOg- sig?- 

(ho)g- 

boil v.t. 

rut 

r(")u(s) ru() ‘boil rit-_ 
tilings’ 

r'(o)t-, 
r (°)- 

ear n. (2) 

na[']-cur 

(khan)-cur (kui-ma) na-chil 

na-(k6)r 

finger nail n. 

yak-si-kur 

ya-skfir a-si-gur, a-jak-skil 

ca()-ca- 

(cf. hand, fin- 


si-kur 

k(o)r 

ger, skin) 

pluck, uproot 

phuk 

(u-par) pu- pik- 

ph'(o)k- 

v.t. 

skin n. 

Gur 1 

kur bi-gur, giir bi-gil 

‘class¬ 
ifier for 
some flat 
tilings’ 

(khor- 

thop, 

khor- 

thap) 

wear (as shawl 

cun' 

cun- ju(ni)- chin- 

c'(o)n- 

or shirt) v.t. 


Closed Syllable */'. The final closed syllabic vowel corre¬ 
spondence is */'C, which we show as yielding iC or /' in all four of our 
languages. This is less well exemplified than the other five closed syl¬ 
lable correspondences. We have over one hundred examples that de¬ 
rive from *aC, while *oC, *uC, *eC, and *wC each have twenty-five 
or more examples. Examples of *iC, however, arc relatively few, and 
many of those that we have are beset by various sorts of irregularities. 
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Tabic 3-22. *u in closed syllables 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*uC 

u(C) 

u(C) 

iC [in] 

uC 

bamboo rein- 

khun 4 -di 

khun-t(ul) kun-di 


(k)un-di 

forcement n. 

(1) 

blow with 

shuk 

shii(p)- 

su- 

(spo-) 

suk- 

mouth v.i. 

boat n. 

Rug 1 

(naw <A) (n&o, diga 

<A) 

rig 

rug 

classifier for 
forearm- 

muk 

(nu-thun- 

hat) 

, mu- 

mik- 

milk- 

lengths 

eye n. (1) 

full v.i. 

muk-kon 

phug 1 

m6, mu- 
ku-tl 

m(e)-gon 

(b)iig- 

mik-gon, 
(Modhu- 
pur dia¬ 
lect) 

mft( )- 
k(c)n, 
ne- 
k(e)n 
phiig- 

grasshopper n. 

guk 

ku 

gu-ma 

g(u)k 

guk 

hot v.i. 

tug 2 

tug- 

dhg- 

dig?- 

tug- 

intestines, guts 
n. (2) 

Bi°-puk 

pu-(s^) 

bi-bu 

bi-bik 

puk, 

puk-cug 

(cug 

‘big’) 

leech, water n. 
(2) 

sVpl-Iuk 

s(i)-lu 

(b)e-l(ao), sel?-(u)k 
(b)et- <se?-luk, 

l(ao) cl-u 

(bu)-ruk 

morning n. 

phrug 1 

phrug 

pi»0 

prig 

ph()ug 

namen. 

mug 1 

mug 

mug 

bi-mug, 

bi-mig 

mug 

nose n. (1) 

kug'-thug 

kug 

gun-tug 

gig-tig 

kug-, 


(kum- 

pak) 

Gu°-Bun (k6-nog) gu-bun gip-in (an-tang, 

<gu-bin an-da- 
kai) 


other (2) 
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The fact that */’C, *uC , and *utC have all fallen together in 
Garo as /' (|ui]) means that Garo should not be expected to have [u| or 
any high front unrounded [ij’s in closed syllables. In fact, it does have 
a few high front [i]’s in words borrowed from Bengali, such as tin 
three and git ‘song’. However, [i] seems never to be found in closed 
syllables of older words. The shift of *uC to modem Garo iC also 
means that very few words in present day Garo have u ([u]) in closed 
syllables. Some of the handful of words that do have closed syllable 
m’s can probably be explained by assimilation. The word for ‘forest’, 
for example is sometimes pronounced as bu-rung, though sometimes 
as bu-ring [bu-nuq] or even as bring [bruit)]. The bu-rung pronuncia¬ 
tion is probably the result of assimilation of the second vowel to the 
first. On the other hand guk ‘grasshopper’ cannot be explained by as¬ 
similation although it has a solid closed syllable [u]. Nor can assimila¬ 
tion explain the pronunciation of ‘name’, which is sometimes bi-ming 
[bi-muitj], but at other times, or with other speakers, bi-mung [bi- 
muq]. 


Simple vowels in open syllables. Open syllable vowels pre¬ 
sent more complications than do those in closed syllables. This is due 
in part to the diphthongs of the modern languages, especially those in 
Boro, and it will be easiest to consider the correspondences for simple 
vowels first and turn to the diphthongs only after the simple vowels 
have been described. 

Boro and Rabha each have six contrasting vowels in open syl¬ 
lables but Garo and Tiwa have only five. We will suggest reconstruct¬ 
ing six simple open syllable vowels but there are enough complications 
to make this less than certain. We start with the clearest cases, and 
proceed to those with increasingly difficult problems. 

Open syllable *a and *i. First, we have many sets in which 
the languages all have either a, or /, so these two correspondences 
pose no problem. Table 3-24 gives only a few examples. 
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All the modern languages have / in closed syllables (pronounced [ui] in 
Garo, of course) but some skepticism is justified about the existence of 
*/C in the ancestral language Table 3-23 gives our evidence for the 
*iC correspondence. 


Tabic 3-23. *iC 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rablia 


*iC 

i(C) 

i(C) 

iC [ui] 

iC 

bite v.t. 

cik 

cl- 

(6r) 

cliik- 

(kdk-) 

fly v.i. 

pir 1 

pt-r(i)- 

bir- 

bil- 

P'(u)r-, 

p'(u)- 

ginger n. (2) 

hai 2 -cig . 

h'(a)-cig 

hai-j(e)g 

e?-chig 

cig-(kti) 

inside pp 

nig 2 /nug 2 

nig 

(sig) 

nig? 

(pi)-nug 

raw, unripe (2) 

Giu°-thig 

(kho-tag) 

(cf. 

‘green’) 

gui-t(a)g 

(cf. 

‘green’) 

git-tig 

(<giu- 

tig) 

(pl)-thig 

slender and 

li 0 « 


lig-lig 

(ro?)-r(e)g (l)ig-(l)ig 

long, adv. 

stand v.i. 

dir)' 

tig- 

(go-sog-) 

cha-d(e)g- 

dig-dig- 

stretch out, 
rope, etc. v.t. 

Srig 1 / 

Sriug 1 


siug- 

srig- 

srig- 

tear v.t. 

cit 

cll- ‘cut, 
slice’ 

(bi-sl) 

chit- 

c(6)t-, 

c(e) 

transform, re- 

phil 2 

phil- 

pin- 

pil?- 

ph'(e)n- 

turn v.i. 

twon. (A) 

[ki 4 ]-nig 

-nig, ki- 
nlg ‘two 
things’ 

(nuii-) 

gin-ig 
<giu-nig 
Modhu- 
pur dia¬ 
lect 

a-nig 

waist n. (C) 

siq 2 

sig phin- 
ta 

sig 

sig?-mrog 

’hip, 

waist’ 


we pron. 

cig 1 

c(0ig 

j'(ui)0 

chig 

cig 

winnow, wave 
v.i. 

j'P 

(hOip- 

(s")ip- 

j‘P- 

j(^)p- 

woman, wife 
(2) 

mV 2 -cik 

(mar-ki) 

(hin-jao) 

me?-chik 

‘woman’ 

ml-cik 

‘wife’ 
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brollier-in-law, gu 4 -muii (pun-si) bi-gu-muii gu-mi g(ui)-mi 

eldern -a) g(i)-mi 

he, she pro. (A) u 1 - u - ‘ that > 5 . 


cow n. ( 2 ) 

ma 4 -su 

ma-su 

m(m)- 

mat-chu 

ma-su 

leech, land n. 

lu 3 -at 

•f'(r) 

s(ou) 

lu-at, (r)u 

(ma?-su 
Modhu- 
pur dia¬ 
lect) 

- ru-at 

(bo-seg. 

(I) 

mango n. (cf. 

tai 2 -cu 

thi-cu-ki 

at 

tai-j(ou) 

te?-(gat)- 

bu-riik, 

bu-rfi) 

(po)-c'(o) 

fruit) 
nine n. 

(kh)u' 

(nu <A) 

(g)ii 

chu 

sku 

(n 6 <A) 

other ( 1 ) 

Gu°-Bun 

(ko-nog) 

gu-bun 

gip-in 

(an-tang. 

profanation n. 

shu'-a 

shfi-a 

su-a 

<gu-bin 

su-a 

an-da- 

k^i) 

su-a 

( 1 ) 

saliva (cf. 

khu 3 -duii 

khu-ti 

ku-duii 

ku?-chi 

(kd)-ci 

mouth, water) 

sow, scatter 

phu 1 

(S41-) 

p'(ia)- 

pu- 

phu- 

seeds, v.t. 

stab, pierce. 

shu 2 

shu- 

su- 

su?- 

sfi- 

pound, strike 
v.t. 

through v.i. 

urinate v.i. 

-phrti 4 

Su[ 2 ] 

(ti-kar) 

bet-p(r)u, 

ber-p(r)u 

‘burst 

through’ 

ha-su- 

-pru- 
‘ through 
adv. par¬ 
ticle 
su?-bu- 

ru-su- 


*u 

( 0 ) 

u 

u 

u 

closely placed. 

pug 2 

p'(o)g- 

bhg- 

big?- 

pug- 

dense, thick 
v.i. 

grandfather n. 

a'-cu 

a-c(o) 

(bi-bou) 

a-chu 

(j)fi-(j)u 

hill n. ( 2 ) (cf. 

ha 2 -cu 

ha-c(o) 

ha-j(in) 

a?-chu 

ha-cu 

earth) 

uour v.t. (A) 

hi 1 

no)- 

lii- 

ru- 

(khii-) 
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Table 3-24. Open syllable 

*a and *i 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

carry a child 
v.t. 

ba 2 

pd- 

bd- 

ba?- 

ba- 

tic v.t. 

kha 1 

kha- 

ka- 

ka- 

kha 

child n. (2) 

phi 4 -sa/ 

Bi 4 -sa 

(p)i-sa 

pi-sa 

pi?-sa 

(Modhu- 

pur dia¬ 
lect) 

sa-(bra) 

pain, have v.i. 

sha 1 

sha- 

sa- 

sa- 

sa- 


*i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

finger, hand n. 
(cf. ‘hand’) 

yak-si 

ya-si 

a-si ‘hand’jak-si ‘lin¬ 
ger’ 

(td)-si- 

khu 

laugh v.i. (1) 

mi 4 -ni 

mi-ni- 

mi-ni- 

(ka?-dirj-) 

mi-ni- 

liver n. (1) 

pi 3 -kha 

kha 

bi-ka 

bi-ka 

pi-kha 

Open 

syllable 

*«. *u raises more problems that 

*a or *, 


With about thirty sets, *u seems to be well exemplified though not all 
sets arc represented in all languages, of course. Rabha and Garo regu¬ 
larly have u, and Tiwa and Boro often have u as well. In eight exam¬ 
ples, however, Tiwa has o instead of u, and in seven examples Boro 
has ou instead of u. We can offer no explanation for either the Tiwa o 
or the Boro ou, so it is worth assembling all of the examples so that 
readers can asses the evidence for themselves. 


Table 3-25. Open Syllable *u 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

axe n. (1) 

ru'-a 

ru-a 

ru-a 

ru-a 

(ba-ken) 

beard, mous¬ 

khu 2 -su- 

khfi-su- 

(da-ri <A) 

ku?-sim-ag khu- 

tache n. 

mag 

mar) 


<ku?-sui- 

(man) 

bowl n. (1) 

khu 4 -ruii 

khu-(sa) 

ku-ruii 

maq 

(so-re-a) 

n. 

khu-ri 
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Table 3-26. Open Syllable *e and *o 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa Boro Garo 

Rabha 


*e 

e e e 

e 

bamboo shoot 

me 2 -hwa 

m(o)-(y)a me-o-a me?-()a 

me-ba 

n.(I) 

banana n. (1) 

theMuik 

th'(i)-l(u) l(a)-l(it) le?-rik 

r'(e)-the 

day after to- [so 2 -ne] 

morrow n, (2) 

so-nc-na so(m)-puir so(t)-ne 

s6-n(iq) 

emphatic suffix -se° 

-se -s(ui) -s(a) 

‘only’ 

-san, -se 

excessive ad v. 

gre 1 

(pa-ra <A) (bag-drai) a-gre 

gre- 

fitting, proper 
v.i. 

khc 2 

ke?- 

khe- 

ghost n. (1) 

me 2 -maq 

(ne)-mag (bhut <A) me?-matj 

me-mai) 

left side n. (B- 
1 ) 

Ie 4 -bra 

(t)e-pra lc-b(r)a (jak-ra) 

(l)e-br^, 

d)e- 

brd(q) 

subordinating 

suffix 

-e° 

-e (-uii, -na- -e 

nuii) 

-e 

tamarind n. (2) 

|cen 4 -tleg| (tlun-tu- (ti)n-tl(a)rj chc(g) 

li) 

cen-trei), 

cen-tler) 

watch, guard 
v.t. 

ne[t] 

(ra-khe- ne()- n(i)- 

‘wait’) (tim-) 

n6t, ne- 


*0 

o o o 

0 

accusative suf¬ 
fix 

-kho° 

-(k)o -k(ou) -ko 

-Oo 

classifier for 

kho 2 

(phe-ten-) (gan-) ko?- 

kho- 

flat thin 
things 

day after to¬ 
morrow n. (1) 

[so 2 -ne] 

so-ne-na so(m)- so(t)-ne 
puir 

s6-n(irj) 

head n. (1) 

kho 4 -rok 

(kha-pal ko-ro (s)ko 

<A) 

kho-rok 

‘hair’. 


tui-kam 

‘head’ 
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sing v.t. (A) 

rug 3 

r(o )-cd 

(rui-jap), 

(kon-) 

rig?- 

ca-rhg 

thorn n. 

su 2 

s'(o) 

su 

bu?-su 

(kan-ta 

<A) 

wash v.t. 
white (B) 

shu 2 

phu|r] 4 

sh '(o)- 
ph'(o)-lo 

su- 

gu-pur 

su?- 

(ba-si-) 

wrap in leaf, 

cu 2 

c'(o)- 

jfi- 

chu?- 

cu- 

paper, etc. v.t. 


*u 

u 

(ou) 

u 

u 

deep v.i. 

thu 2 

thu- 

t "(ou)- 

tu?- 

thti- 

feed (into 

tu 2 

(th)'(o-) 

d'(ou> 

du?- 

tu- 

mouth, beak) 
v.t. 

grandchild n. 

shu 2 

shu 

bi-s(ou) 

su?-gip-a, 

ag-su 

su-bra 

‘grand¬ 

child’ 

mouth n. 

khu 2 

khu 

k(ou)-ga 

ku?-sik 

khu-cem 

peck (birds), 

shu 1 

shu- 

s'(ou)- 

su- 

su- 

gore, butt v.t. 

rice beer n. 

cu 1 

cu 

j'(ou) 

chu 

(c)o-k6 

snake n. (2) 

cu 4 -pu 

cu-pt'i 

j(i)-b(ou) 

chip-bu 

<chi-bu 

(t)u-pu 

tall, high v.i. 

cu 1 

cu- 

j'(ou)- 

chu- 

cii- 


Open syllable *e and *o. The correspondences among open 
syllable *e and *o are problematic because we have fewer examples 
than we do for *a and or *u. Most open syllable e’s in Garo are de¬ 
rived from *ai, and most open syllable o’s in both Garo and Rabha arc 
derived from *ao. Nevertheless, Garo and Rabha also have e’s and 
o’s that seem to correspond to Boro and Tiwa e’s and o’s, and the 
available data is consistent with the presumption that the ancestral lan¬ 
guage had *e and *o in open syllables as well as in closed syllables. 
We give all available examples in Table 3-26. 
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Table 3-27. Open Syllabic *ui 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*UI 

u 

OI 

i 

UI 

black v.i. (2) 

Gui°-Suim (kho)- 

giu-suim- 

gi-sim- 

(^k-) 



(c)om- 




carry on shoul¬ 

nu 4 -pai 

ru-pay- 

(ban-) 

rip-e- 

p^i- 

der v.t. 




<riu-be 


change, ex- 

S[m 3 ]-lai 


siu-lai- 

sre- 

(t)rai- 

change v.t. (1) 





divine v.i. (cf. 

sui 4 -ma 

su-ma ni- 

(nai-kaq 

sim-a ni- 

(t)ui-ma 

look)(1) 



nai) 

<siu-ma- 

ci- 

extinguish v.i. 

khiu 3 -muit khu-(ma)- 

(g)iu- 

kim-it- 

in’(o)t-, 

(2) 



muxt-, 

giu- 

miur- 

<kui-mit 

m'(o)- 

hair of body. 

khui 3 -muil khu-mul 

kiu-mum 

kim-il 

muin 

fur n. (1) 




<km-mil 


lightning, flash [phui 2 -lap] (p)'(i)- 

(m)ui- 

il?-(e)p- 

phui- 

v.i. (1) 


la()- 

pla(m)- 


(l)ap- 

lose v.t. (1) 

Giu'-nia 

ku-ma- 

gui-ma- 

gim-a- 

ma- 




v.i., kiu- 

ma v.t. 

<gui-ma- 


embrace v.t. (1) Gui 4 -Bak 

ku-pa- 

gui-ba- 

gip-ak- 

(pam- 





<gui-bak 

bruk-) 

raw, unripe n. 

Gui°-thig 4 

(kho-tag) 

gui-t(a)g 

git-tig 

(pi)-thig 

0 ) 


(cf. 

(cf. 

(<gui- 




‘green’) 

■green’) 

tig) 


penis n. 

lui 3 

(tu-tdy) 

lui-duii 

ri-gog 

r'(u)-khu 


*UI 

(o) 

UI 

i 

UI 

having, with (1) Gui 4 -nag 

k(o)-nag 


gin-ag 






<giu-nag 

fat, grease n. 

mV 4 -tVm m(o)-tom 

me-(j)em 

mit-im 

(p)iut- 

(1) 




<mui- 

tam, 





dim 

(p)iut- 

ani 



hollow v.i. 

phwo 4 

imperative, 
verb suffix 

-po° 

neck n. (1) 

Go 4 -tok 

pillow n. (1) 

khof 1 ]- 

dVm 

rain n. (1) 

no 4 -kha 

swallow v.t. (1) 

mo 4 -nok 

watch house n. 
(2) 

bo 3 -Raq 
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ho-kla- 

(adj.) 


-po 


ko-to 

go-do 

(se)-ta(n) 

(gan-du) 

no-kha 

no-ka, 0- 
ka 

mo-(l)o- 

mo-no, 

mo- 

(lon)- 

(thfiq-ki. 

no-sa, 

thurj-i) 

’small 

house’) 
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pho-phla- 

-bo 

g(i)l-ok tok-raq 
<giu-dok 


ko-dam 

kho- 


d(o)m 

(mik)-ka 

(rang) 

m(i)n-ok- 

mo-n6k- 

<m(ui)- 


nok 


bo-raq 

bo-raq 


Open syllable *m. *m is the last of the six simple vowels that 
we reconstruct for open syllables. Unfortunately correspondence sets 
arc few. Moreover, the sets that have examples from Tiwa are divided 
between u and o, which leaves us with still another unsolved problem. 
Open syllables with *ia are rare as word finals. Tiwa of course has no 
iu s at all and Garo has [ui] only in closed syllables. Rabha does have 
ui as a syllabic final, but not, it seems when the syllabic comes at the 
end ol a word. This leaves only Boro with word final in. Boro exam¬ 
ples include the dative and infinitive suffixes, both of which are -ma, 
and bi-u 7‘he’, Inn' give’, dctj-kin' tune, music’, gin-sui ‘mind’, bin-lui 
strength and others, but it is not as common finally as medially, and 
less common finally than other vowels. It seems impossible to know 
whether the ancestral language had word final m’s, but they were 
probably not plentiful. Even then, in may not have been used as freely 
in open syllables as the other vowels. Table 3-27 has all our examples, 
both good and bad. of open syllable m’s. It will be obvious that the 
same morpheme sometimes occurs in several examples. Many of the 
words reconstructed here as having open Syllabic *iu have closed syl¬ 
lables in Garo. The closure of these syllables was one part of Garo 
consonant migration, which was described in Chapter Two. 
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most open syllabic o 's in both Garo and Rabha correspond to diph¬ 
thongs in Tivva and Boro. 

*ai. Tiwa, Boro, and Rabha all have similar diphthongs and 
they correspond regularly to Garo e. A few examples of the *ai corre¬ 
spondence arc given in Table 3-28. Tiwa has fewer words deriving 
from *ai than do the other languages but even Tiwa ay is found in 
eight sets, enough to give confidence in the correspondence. (In addi¬ 
tion to the three shown here, these are the sets glossed as 'banana leaf, 
‘relation of parents of a married couple’, ‘plough’, 'move, shift’, 
‘nephew, niece’). In four sets where the Boro and Garo examples look 
as if they derive from *ai, Tivva has /, rather than the more common 
ay, and in these four words, Rabha shows great irregularity. These 
four Tiwa words (or three, since two of the four are closely related to 
each other) need to be taken seriously, but they are hardly enough to 
compete with ay as the main Tiwa reflex. These four deviant words 


with Tiwa / arc included in 

Table 3- 

-28. 





Table 3- 

-28. *ai 




* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*ai 

ay 

ai 

e 

ai 

carry on shoul¬ 

rm 4 -pai 

ru-pay- 

(ban-) 

rip-e- 

pai- 

der v.t. (2) 




<rra-be 


change, ex¬ 

[sui]-lai 


siu-lai- 

sre- 

trai- 

change v.t. 






(2) 






plant v.t. 

kai 2 

kay- 

gai- 

ge?- 

kai- 

rice, paddy. 

mai 1 

may 

mai ‘rice 

m(i), me- 

mai 

cooked rice 



plant’ 

ror) 






‘husked 






rice’ 



*ai 

(i) 

ai 

e 

(i) 

break v.i. 

bai 2 /bi 2 

P*(0- 

bai- 

bi?-, be?- 

b'(.)- 

break v.t. 

phai 2 / 

ph'(i)- 

si-pai 

pi?-> pc?- 

(di)-b' 


phi 2 




(0- 



hear v.t. (1) (cf. kluu'-na 
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kh^ojna- kiu-na- 

kin-a-, 
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na- 

ear) 

learn v.t. (1) 

shui 4 -liurj shfaVIog- sui-luiq- 

kna- 
<kui-na- 
(ski- <A) 

(t)iu- 

new v.i. (1) 

Gui n -dal 4 

‘try; 

k(o)-tal gui-dan 

git-al 

r(A)xj- 

(pi)-dan 

old v.i. (cf. 

Gui°-cam 

k(o)-cam giu-jam 

<gui-dal 

git-cham 

(mai)- 

'worn out’) 
thick v.i. (1) 

nu 4 -ca 

r"(o)-ca- rui-ja- 

rit-cha- 

cam 

ca-, cUt- 


<riu-cha, 

chat- 


*ui 

adjeclivc prefix Gin 0 
(A) 

mind .n Guf'-Suik 


Chaotic Vowels. The vowel correspondences show many 
more irregularities and exceptions than do the consonant correspon¬ 
dences. In addition to cases where a vowel in a single language devi¬ 
ates from an otherwise regular pattern we find many sets where no 
predominant pattern at all can be perceived, even when the tones and 
both the initial and final consonants suggest that they constitute a good 
set of cognates. In such cases we can only admit ignorance. We use 
"V” in the reconstruction to indicate that, while we presume the sylla¬ 
ble had some sort of vowel, our evidence does not point to one particu¬ 
lar vowel. Since we have no way of guessing which of the modem 
vowels are regular developments from an earlier form, we do not place 
the chaotic vowels in parentheses, but the irregularity is shown by the 
“V”. Plentiful examples will be found in the Appendix and we will not 
reproduce them here. 

Diphthongs. Three correspondences that have diphthongs in 
one or more of the modem languages occur with sufficient frequency 
to allow us to propose reconstructions. *ai is relatively straightfor¬ 
ward. *ao and *mi are more problematic. Note that most open sylla¬ 
bic e’s in Garo correspond to diphthongs in the other languages, and 


in i ui 

gui- gi-, git-, 

g'P. 

<gui- 

gui-sui gi-sik 

<giu-sik 
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*ao 

(u) 

ao 

0 

0 

bird n. 

lao 2 

t'(«) 

dao 

do?-o, 

do?- 

to 

burn v.t. 

sao 2 

s'(u)- 

sao- 

so?- 

so- 

dig v.t. 

cao 2 

c'(u)- 

jao- 

cho? - 


draw w-atei v.t. 

khao 2 

kh'(u)- 

kao- 

ko?- 

kh6 

father-in-law 

n. 

hao 2 

h'(») 

bi-hao 

o?-bit-de 

(ne-bra 

mu-sa) 

long, length 

lao 2 


Ido- 

ro?- 

r6- 

v.i. 

turban n. (1) 
(cf. head) 

khao('| 

[pVql 


kao-(ka). ko-(pi)rj 
(ka 
‘tie’) 

kho- 

(po)q 

weave (edge of khao 1 - 

kh^uy)- 

k(')ao- 

ko- 

klio- 

basket) v.t. 

ascend, go up 

*ao 

aw/(u) 

ao 

0 

(ao) 

lao 1 

t\u)- 

dao-kui- 

do- 

t(ao)- 

v.i 

curse n. 

Sao 1 

(sap) 

sao 

s(ao) 

sYao) 

peel off v. 

voice n. (B) 

gao 2 

rao 1 


gdo-‘be 
tom’ 
rdo 

g(a?-o)- 

(kh)' 

(ao)- 

r (ao) 

winnow v.t. 

cao 1 

caw- 

jao-. 

cho-, 

Ci'P-) 

c'(ao)- 


*ao 

aw 

(eo) 

0 

o/(ao) 

clear jungle 

bwao 2 

aw- 

( e °)- 

0 ?- 

bo- 

v.t. 

fry v.t. 

jao 2 

(pa-ce- 

<A) 

()'(co)- 

jo? 

j(ao)- 

rot v.i. 

Sao 1 

(khu-ya) 

s'(eo)- 

SO- 

s6- 


*uit. The correspondence that we label as *ini differs from the 
much more common correspondence, *i, only in Boro, which has tni 
instead of/. If we followed the same practice as we have followed for 
other vowels, where one of the languages has a few words with a di¬ 
vergent vowel, we might simply call these an unexplained exception to 
the more usual case where Boro has /. Tw r o facts make this correspon- 
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fruit n. thai 2 ku-lli'(i) pi-tai bi-te th'(e) 

tongue n. (2) shV’-lai shi-l(i) sa-lai sre, (si-ri (kh(i)- 

Modhu- (t)lai 
pur dia¬ 
lect) 

*ao. Several sets have cio in Boro and o in both Garo and 
Rabha. The correspondence becomes messy with Tiwa where apparent 
cognates arc split between u and aw. It is worth noting that most Tiwa 
examples with aw have falling tones while most with a have high tone. 
It is not inconceivable that the relative shortness of the high tone could 
have encouraged the reduction of the diphthong to a simple vowel, 
while the longer falling tone allowed the retention of the diphthong. 
However m-ndiu ‘sister’ and tu ‘ascend’ arc exceptions to this pattern, 
and we have no other examples where tones condition changes in vow¬ 
els or consonants, so this observation should probably not carry too 

much weight. 

In addition to the aw/u question in Tiwa, Rabha has several 
words with au instead of the more usual o, and in two words where 
Garo and Rabha both have o, Boro had eo. All of these form a family 
of sorts, and we reconstruct them all as *ao, but the variant forms of 
Tiwa, Boro, and Rabha remain to be explained and we place them in 
cautionary parentheses. We include all our examples of this corre¬ 
spondence in Tabic 3-29. 


Table 3-29. *ao 



* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*ao 

aw 

ao 

o 

o 

oil n. 

thao 1 

thaw 

tao 

to 

tho-ci, 

thu-ci 

sister, younger 
n. (2) 

na 4 -nao 

na-naw 

bi-na- 

nao 

no-, no- 

no 

‘small 

sister’ 

(mo-mb) 
‘young 
er sib¬ 
ling’ 

taste good, 
tasty v.i. 

thao 1 

thaw- 

tao- 

lo¬ 

tho- 

throw, shoot 
v.t. 

kao 1 

kaw- 
‘ throw 
away’ 

gho- 

go- 

ko- 
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Table 3-31 *uii following consonants other than *th and *t 



* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*uxi 

i 

uii 

i 

i 

bowl n. (2) 

khu 4 -ruii 

khfi-(sa) 

ku-rrai 

(so-re-a) 

khu-ri 

brother-in-law, 

gu 4 -muii 

(pun-sf) 

bi-gu- 

gu-mi 

g(ui)-mi. 

elder n. (2) 



muii 


g(i)-mi 

aunt, father’s 

niui 1 

a-nf 

bi-a-nuii, 

ma-ni. 

ma-ni 

sister n. 


‘younger 

bi-ma- 

‘father’s 

aunt. 



aunt’ 

yoij fa¬ 

sister’. 

brother 




ther’s 

ni-o- 

’s 




el. sister 

tang 

‘mo-in¬ 

law’ 

child’ 

fly n- (2) 

tham 3 - 

tham-(su) 

tam-piui 

tam-pi 

(so-seg) 


phuii 





four num. 

Bnui 1 


b(r)iui 

bri 


grandmother n. 

buii 4 

a-pi 

bi-biui 

am-bi 

bi-di 

hungry v.i. 

bwok 4 - 

(ho-ma-) 

(u)-kiui- 

ok-k(r)i- 

bu-khi- 


kuii 4 


‘stomac 


‘stom- 




h sour’ 


ach 






sour’ 

salt n. (B-2) 

kha'-ruii 

kha-ri 

(sog)-kri. 

ka-ri 

kha-ri 




(sog)- 

kruii 



seed for plant¬ 

caMuri 

(khot-ya) 

j(ui)-lxui 

cha?-ri. 

ca-ri 

ing n. (2) 




bit-chri, 

bit-chil 


sister-in-law, 

bV’-cuii 

paw-ci 

ba-jiui 

bo-chi 

bu-ji 

elder n. (2) 





sour v.i. 

kluui' 

kh(r)i- 

kiui 

(me-seg-) 

khi- 

two (B) 

niui 4 

(-nig, ki- 

nuii- 

gin-i, gni 

(a-nig) 



nig) 


< gui-ni 



Chaotic Diphthongs. In addition to the three reasonably regu¬ 
lar sets for which diphthongs seem to be appropriate reconstructions, 
we find several other sets in which some of the modem languages have 
diphthongs, and where it is tempting to reconstruct diphthongs of some 
sort. In these sets, however, the examples of any particular corrcspon- 
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dcnce special, however. First Boro mi occurs very common words that 
arc otherwise very regular. More important, where Boro has ud we 
find a correspondence between Tiwa and Boro apical stops (th or l in 
Fiwa; l or d in Boro), and Garo and Rabha sibilants or affricates (s or 
ch in Garo; iorc in Rabha). (See above under “Initial Consonants”) 
By recognizing *mi as different from */' we can account for this other¬ 
wise mysterious correspondence among initials. Table 3-30 gathers all 
our examples. Note that in those languages that give any evidence, the 
words for ‘egg’ and for 'lay egg' have a high tone or, in Garo. a glottal 
stop. The word for water, by contrast, has a low tone, or in Garo, lacks 
a glottal stop. It appears to be a mistake to suppose that the word for 
‘egg’ is derived from 'bird-water’. The words contrast in tone. 


Table 3-30. *uii following *th and *1 



* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*thuii 

thi 

tuii 

si 

si 

blood n. 

thini 2 

thi 

txui 

gig-si 

‘blood 

from 

nose’ 

si 

die v.i. 

tlraii 1 

thi- 

tini- 

si- 

si- 


*tuii 

ti 

duii 

chi 

ci 

egg n. ( 2 ) 

pi°-tuii 2 

(tu)-ti 

bi-duii 

bit-chi 

<bi-chi 

pi-ci 

lay egg v.t. 

tuii 2 

ti- 

dCui- 

chi?- 

ci-, (cit-) 

smoke n. (cf. 

bwar 2 - 

(tu-qa) 

u-kun- 

wal?-ku()- 

bar 

fire) (3) 

khun- 

tuii 


duii 

(s)i 

khun-ci 

sweet v.i. 

tuii 2 

ti- 

duii- 

chi?- 

(sium-) 

tears n. (cf. 
eye, water) 

muik 4 -tuii 

mu-thl, 

mo-thi 

mui-duii 

mik-chi 


water n. 

tuii 1 

ti 

diui 

chi 

ci-ka 


No other vowels bring changes to the preceding consonants, 
and mi changes no consonants other than *th and */. All the sets where 
Boro has mi after some other initial than *th or *t are given in Table 3- 

31. 
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Boro, final -I alternates with -r, and -r may be more frequent before 
suffixes, with -t more frequent at the end of a word. We have not 
checked the conditioning factors carefully enough to be confident 
about them, however. Where the other languages have -t (or -/•), 
Tiwa has -/. -k is subject to the most frequent loss. It survives in 
both Garo and Rabha but has been lost from Tiwa and Boro except in 
some words where it is not in the last syllabic of the word. Garo has 
the most conservative finals of the four languages, and it uniformly 
preserves all the syllabic final stops. 

Table 3-33. Syllable Final Stops 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*-P 

-P 

-P 

-P 

-P 

cry, sob v.i. 

Grap 

kra()- 

gap- 

grap- 

(kh)ap- 

dive, sub¬ 

rip/riup 

rip- 

(san-sri- 

rip- 'dive 

riup- 

merge v.i. 


‘swinT 

‘swim’) 

under’ 

’sub- 






merge’ 

hay n. (2) 

ma 4 -kap 

(ci)-kdp 

ma-gap 

m(e)-gap 

ma-kap 

nip, hold in 

khep 

khQcp- 

kep- 

kep- 

khdp- 

tongs etc. 






v.t. 







*-t 

-1 

-t/-r 

-t 

-t/0 

burst, ex¬ 

pret 

prcl- adv. 

bet-, b£r- 

bret- 

pret-, 

plode, split 


‘tearing 



pre¬ 

v.i. 


open’ 




cross, go be¬ 

pat 

pal- 

bat-, bar- 

bat- 

pat-, pa- 

yond v.t. 






dig, scoop v.t. 

khot 


k6t-, kor- 

kot- 

khbt-. 

(B) 





kho- 

drain out 

shet 

shel- 

s6r-, set- 

s(a)t- 

s£t-, se- 

water v.t. 


‘milk’ 

‘milk. 

‘ ladle 

‘drain’ 


v.t. press out’ 
out’ 
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dencc arc too few or loo irregular to give confidence in any particular 
reconstruction. Wc give these correspondences in Tabic 3-32. No 
reconstructions arc possible for these “chaotic” diphthongs except, 
perhaps, for ni-o mother-in-law which could have been bisyllabic, as 
is the modem Garo reflex. (Sec Chapter Two: Diphthong formation in 
Tivva.) 


Table 3-32. Chaotic Diphthongs 



* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 

fry v.t. 

jVV ? 

(pa-ce- 

()eo- 

jo?- 

jao- 



<A) 




come v.i. (B) 

[phoi 1 ] 

phoy-, 

piui- 


ph 6 i- 



pht- 




hold, grasp 

[tVi 2 ] 


duii- 


t 6 i- 

v.t. 






areca nut n. 

[koi'l 

koy 

g 6 i 

gu-e 

kiii 

creeper n. 

[IV 0 4 ] 


lao-a 

(bu-du) 

(I)eo-ii 

mother-in-law 

ni 3 -o 

niw 

(bi-kun- 

ni-o 

n(e-bra) 

n. 



jw) 



spirit, life 

[ci'-ul 1 

cTw 

j'U 

(gi-sik) 

(car-pak) 


Syllable Final Consonants 


Syllable final consonants are fewer in number than syllabic 
initial consonants, and the correspondences among them are corre¬ 
spondingly easier to sort out. The final correspondences are limited 
to three stops, three nasals, and two liquids. The correspondences are 
so clear and so regular that we need list only a few examples. Many 
others will be found in the Appendix. 

Stops. The only complication shown by the syllabic final 
stops is that some of them arc weakened or lost in some of the lan¬ 
guages. -p is the best preserved of the three strops and it is generally 
found in all four languages. However, even though Tiwa has retained 
final -p in about ten words, it has lost -p from four other words, those 
glossed as ‘enter’, ‘buiy’, ‘lightning Hash’, and ‘cry’. These have - 
p's in the other languages, and wc can offer no explanation for their 
loss from Tiwa. In Rabha, final -/ survives before an initial vowel in 
the following syllable but it is lost before a following consonant. In 
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*-0 

-g 

-o 

-g 

-g 

exist, beat v.i. 

tog* 

tog 

dog- 

dog- 

tog- 

I, pron. 

ag 1 

ag 

Hg 

ag-a, ag- 

aq 

much, many, 
plenty v.i. 

pat) 2 

Pag 

bdg- 

bag?- 

pag- 

name n. 

mug' 

mui] 

miig 

bi-mug, 

mtig 


bi-mig 


Liquids. Tiwa has both final -r and final -/, and Rahba has -r 
and a small number of -/’s Boro has only -r and Garo only -/. Many 
cognate sets have -r in all the languages except for the -/ of Garo. In 
other sets Tiwa and Garo have -/, while Boro and Rabha have -n. The 
easiest way to account for this is to assign both *-/ and *-r to the 
proto-language. *-r, then, survives everywhere except Garo where it 
has merged with *-/. *-/ survives as -/ in Tiwa and Garo but it has 
fallen together with *n in Boro and Rabha. Table 3-35 gives examples 
of the regular *-r and *-/ correspondences. Many more will be found 
in the Appendix. 


Table 3-35. Syllabic Final -r and -1 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*-r 

-r 

-r 

-1 

-r 

bloom v.i. 

par 1 

par- 

bar- 

bal- 

par- 

carry from 

hor 1 

hor- 

hor- 

ol- 

(pai) 


strap or 
tump line v.t. 


fire n. 

bwar 2 

h6r 

6 t, 6r 

wa?-al, 

wal?- 

bdr 

iron, metal n. 

smr' 

sor 

siur 

sil 

siur 


*-l 

-1 

-n 

-1 

-n 

crawl, creep 
v.i. 

mal' 

mal- 

man- 

mal- 

man- 
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*-k 

0 

0 

-k 

-k 

arrive, reach 
v.i. 

shok 

sho- 

so- 

sok- 

sok- 

hard v.i. 

rak 

ra- 

rd-. gui- 
ra- 

rak- 

rdk- 

house n. 

nok 

no 

no 

nok 

nok 

snatch, take 
away v.t. 

sek 

se- 

se- 

sek- 

sek- 


Nasals. All four languages have three syllable-final nasals, 
and they correspond in a straightforward way except for a fair number 
of quite random irregularities. In some words we find syllable-final 
nasals that appear to have assimilated to the initial consonant of the 
following syllable. This usually involves a shift in articulatory posi¬ 
tion only, so that one nasal shifts to another. 


Table 3-34. Syllable Final Nasals 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 



-m 

-m 

-m 

-m 

burn v.i. 

kham 1 

kham- 

kam- 

kam- 

kham- 

grass n. 

sam 1 

sam-ru- 

sfm 

sam 

sam-si 

sam 

lie in wait v.i. 

com 1 

(sh)o-me- 

jom- 

chom-bu- 

com¬ 

three num. 

tham 2 . 

tham 

-tam 

git-tam 

an- 


tham, 

tham 


*-n 

-n 

-n 

-n 

-n 

basket for ton' 

ton 

don 

don 

ton 

measuring n. 

cut, chop v.t. tan 2 

tan- 

dan- 

d(e)n?- 

tdn- 

ripe, cooked muin' 

mun- 

miun- 

min- 

miun- 

v.i. 

wear, put on kan 1 

kan- 

gdn- 

gan- 

kan- 

v.t. 
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In Garo, the glottal stop plays a very different role in the syllabic than 
is played by final -p, or -k, and in the following discussion “stopped 
syllable refers only to syllables stopped with -p, -t , or -k, and not to 
those stopped with nothing except a glottal stop. In Tiwa, Boro, and 
Rabha, the tones in syllables stopped with a final -p, or -k are very 
different from the tones in open syllables or those in syllables closed 
with a final -m, -rt, -tj, -/, or -r. This means that in all cases it is essen¬ 
tial to distinguish between stopped and unstopped syllables. 

One syllable word roots without final stops. In northern and 
orthographic Garo, words never end with a glottal stop. Noun roots 
such as do?- 'bird,’ often end with a glottal stop, but these acquire an 
echo vowel when no other suffix follows: do?-o. In compounds such 
as do?-po ‘owl’ or do?-chi egg’ the echo vowel does not appear. Un¬ 
like Garo nouns, Garo verbs are rarely used without a suffix of some 
sort, so there is rarely any occasion when a verb root that ends with a 
glottal stop threatens to come at the end of a word. The glottal stops 
are very stable, Every one syllable noun root and every one syllabic 
verb root consistently either has or docs not have a glottal stop, but 
whenever one one of these docs threaten to conic at the end of a word, 
an echo vowel is always inserted. In a sense, the echo vowel “pro¬ 
tects the glottal stop from occurring in word final position. 

One syllable Garo roots with a glottal stop correspond consis¬ 
tently to syllables in the other languages that have high tones. Con¬ 
versely, one syllabic Garo roots that lack a glottal stop correspond con¬ 
sistently to syllables in the other languages that have a non-high tone. 
These are the tones that we call “felling” in Tiwa and “low” in Boro 
and Rabha. These correspondences are exceedingly regular. We label 
the correspondence among low or falling tones and the absence of a 
Garo glottal stop with the lower number: M \ For the correspondence 
among high tones and the Garo glottal stop, we use the higher number: 

These two correspondences, and the contrast between them can be 
shown most persuasively by cognate minimal pairs that arc found in 
most of our four languages. Several are shown in Table 3-37. Scores 
of additional examples of both correspondences will be found in the 
table in the Appendix. 
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hair of body, 
fur n. (2) 

khiu 3 - 

muil 

khfi-mul 

kui-miun 

kim-il 

<kui- 

mil 

mfin 

new v.i. (2) 

Gui°-dal 

ko-tal 

gui-dan 

git-al 

<giu-dal 

(pi)-dan 

transform, re¬ 
turn v.i. 

phil 2 

phil- 

pin- 

pil?- 

ph'(e)n 


In addition to these quite straightforward correspondences, 
Rabha has a handful of words that end in either -r or -/ in sets where 
the other languages point back to */. In such words Rabha usually has 
-n, and those with -r or -/ are a small minority. We can offer no expla¬ 
nation for these final Rabha consonants. Table 3-36 gives the four sets 
in which Rabha has either -r or -/ but where Tiwa, Boro, and Garo 
have -I, -n, and -/ respectively. 




Table 3-36. 

Rabha -r/-l 



Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*1 

-1 

-n 

-1 

-r/-l 

cotton n. 

khul 1 

khul 

kun 

kil 

kh'(uil) 






(ar¬ 






chaic) 

return v.i. 

bwal 1 

wal- 

(puii- 

wal-, wal- 

ba(r)- 




pin-) 

pil- 


sell v.t. 

phal 1 

phal- 

pan- 

pal- 

pha(r)- 

strength n. 

burl 1 

pol 

buil-(u) 

bil 

biu(l) 


Open Syllables. In addition to the words that have closed syl¬ 
lables, all four languages have large numbers of words with open syl¬ 
lables. A few of these have developed when stops have been lost, but 
many correspondences lack final consonants in all the languages, and 
they must be reconstructed as having open syllables in the ancestral 
language as well. More than two hundred examples of reconstructed 
open syllables will be found in the appendix 

Tones 


Three of our languages have a two way tone contrast, and Garo 
has a corresponding contrast between the glottal stop and its absence. 
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spondences. Where the evidence for tone is conflicting we indicate 
this b> in the reconstruction. In a much larger number of cases, 
most often with polysyllabic words, the evidence is not conflicting but 
simply inadequate In such cases we label the reconstructions with ‘ 4 \ 

“Toneless” syllables. Several noun suffixes and verb suffixes 
in Tiwa, Rabha, and Boro have no inherent tone of their own but ac¬ 
quire their tones by spreading from the words to which they are suf¬ 
fixed. The negative suffix, for example, is pronounced with a higher 
pitch when following a verb root with a high tone than when following 
a verb root with a low tone. Indeed, for one who is not a native 
speaker of one of these languages, the tone difference may be shown 
most clearly by the pitch difference that it brings to the suffixes. The 
cognate Garo suffixes of toneless syllables never have a glottal stop. 

The situation is not quite so clear for prefixes which, in any 
case, are much less common than suffixes in all these languages. It 
seems, however, that the adjectival prefix and a prefix that forms the 
first syllabic of several words for body parts and plant parts have no 
inherent tone. In these words the tone is placed on a later syllable and 
this leaves the prefix toneless. We label reconstructed toneless sylla¬ 
bles with ‘°\ Examples are given in Table 3-38 


Table 3-38. Toneless Syllables. 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


*0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

dative suffix 

-na° 

-na, -a 

-n(ux) 

-na 

-na 

genetive suffix 

-ni° 

-n(e), -(e) 

-ni 

-ni 

-ni 

infinitive suf¬ 
fix 

-na° 

-na, -a 

-n(ui) 

-na 

-na 

negative suffix 

-ya° 

-ya (ca 
'no’) 

-a 

-ja 

-ca 

egg n. ( 1 ) 

pi°-tuii 2 

(tu)-ti 

bi-duii 

bit-chi 

<bi-chi 

pi-ci 

neck n. ( 1 ) 

Go°-tok, 

ko-to 

go-do 

g(i)t-ok 

<gm- 

dok 

tok-(rai)) 

negative im- 

ta°- 

ta- 

da- 

da- 

ta- 
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Table 3-37. Minimal Pairs for Tones 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 


*1 

* 

die v.i. 

thuii 1 

thi- 

peck (birds). 

shu 1 

shu- 

gore, butt v.t. 
tie v.t. 

kha 1 

kha- 

village n. 

shot) 1 

mathf 

water n. 

tiui 1 

shot) 

‘dwell¬ 

ing 

place’ 

tt 

rot v.i. 

Sao 1 

(khu-ya) 


*2 

* 

blood n. 

thuii 2 

thi 


stab, pierce, 
pound, strike 
v.t. 

shu 2 

shu- 

bitter v.i. 

kha 2 

kha-, 

khaw- 

cook v.t. 

shoq 2 

shoq- 

lay egg v.t. 

tuii 2 

ti- 

burn v.t. 

sao 2 

m- 


Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 


0 

X 

tiui- 

si- 

si- 

s'(ou)- 

su- 

sii- 

ka- 

ka- 

khu 

(ga-mi) 

soq 

sbq 


dim 

chi 

ci-kS 

s' (eo)- 

so- 

so- 

* 



tfiri 

giq-si 

‘blood 

from 

nose’ 

si 

su- 

su?- 

sfi- 

ka- 

ka?- 

kha- 

s6q- 

soq?- 

soq- 
‘place 
on fire’ 

duii- 

chi?- 

ci-, (cil-) 

sdo- 

so?- 

s6- 


We have reconstructed tones only when at least two languages 
correspond as expected and when none of the languages gives contra¬ 
dictory evidence. Inevitably we do find a few examples that contradict 
the most widespread correspondences. In about forty sets (out of sev¬ 
eral hundred) the tone of at least one language is not the tone that is 
expected to correspond to the tone of at least one other language. That 
is, in these forty sets, the tones contradict the usual pattern of the corre- 
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In certain cases, where the tone falls on the first syllabic of 
modem bisyllables, we do feel that our evidence warrants assigning a 
tone to a two syllabic reconstruction. This is partly because the pres¬ 
ence or absence of a Garo glottal stop often gives decisive evidence 
for the tone of the initial syllable, and partly because the tones of first 
syllables simply seem to have been more stable across the languages. 
We feel justified in reconstructing either tone 1 or tone 2 on the first 
syllabic of the examples given in Table 3-39. 


Table 3-39. First Syllable Tones 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 

hear v.t. (1) 

i 

khux'-.na 

kho-na- 

kui-na- 

kin-a-, 

% 

na- 

(of. ‘ear’) 




kna- 

<kui-na 


mucus of nose 

gug'-grai 

kug 

gug-g(r)ai 

gig-gre 

gug- 

n. (1) (cf. 
nose) 





g(ar) 

rice, husked 

mai'-rog 

rog 

mai-rog 

me-rog 

mai-r' 

(A-l) 




(u)0 

cane, reed n. 

rai'-Duig 

ray-tog 

rai-diug 

re (ding 

r'(c) 

(1) 




‘long 






and 






thin’) 



2 

* 


? 

* 

banana n. (1) 

theMuik 

thXO-Iu 

t(a)-l(it) 

te?-ri(k) 

r'(e)-the 

ghost n. (1) 

me 2 -maij 

(nc)-mag 

(bhut <A) 

me?-mag 

me-mag 

ginger n. (1) 

hai 2 -cig 

h'(a)-cig 

hai-j(e)g 

e?-chig 

cig-(kfi) 

grind stone n. 

Rog 2 -ci 



rog?-chi 

rog-ci 

(cf. stone) (1) 




toe nail (cf. 

ya 2 -si-kur 

ya-skfir 

a-si-gur. 

ja?-skil 

cd-ca- 

toe, skin) 



a-si-kur 


k(o)r 


Often, we must be content with labeling a two syllable recon¬ 
struction with a ‘ 4 ’ to indicate that our evidence is insufficient to recon¬ 
struct a lone. Most often we place this on the first syllable, even when 
we cannot know which syllabic the tone was on. Indeed, we cannot be 
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perative (pre¬ 
fix) 

old (1) (cf. Gui°-cam ko-cam gui-jam gil-cham (mai)- 
worfl out) C £lm 

Tones in Polysyllabic Words. In Chapter 1, we described the 
tone system of Tiwa in some detail and showed that this language has 
only two tones but that a tone can be placed on any syllable of a word. 
Rabha has a very similar tone system. Although we did not satisfy 
ourselves about the tones of polysyllabic words in Boro, we expect that 
it will also turn out to be similar. At any rate, at the moment, we have 
no reason to expect to find more than a single tone on a word, whether 
it is monosyllabic or longer. If the ancestral language had a tone sys¬ 
tem similar to that of Tiwa and Rabha, we need not look for different 
tones on different syllables, but we do face a problem of knowing 
which syllable the tone falls on. 

It should not be taken for granted that the ancestral language 
had such a tone system, however, for the Garo glottal stop contrast, 
while clearly cognate, is very different. Glottal stops can occur on the 
first or third syllable of a word, but never on the second syllable. A 
single Garo word can have two glottal stops, one on the first and one 
on the third syllable. Whatever the ancestral system was, it had to 
change as it developed cither into Garo, or into the other languages. 
Unfortunately, the correspondences among polysyllabic words are 
much less clear than those that relate one syllabic words or one syllable 
roots, and we are not prepared to suggest how a single system could 
have developed into the differing systems we find today. The best we 
can do is to look for regularities and list them. 

One problem is that many polysyllabic words are compounds, 
and the tones of compounds arc not regularly predictable from the 
tones of their constituents. Compounding seems to result in different 
tones in the different languages, and it is difficult to find consistent 
correspondences among the language. In addition, our inability to as¬ 
sign tones confidently to Boro polysyllabic words reduces our evi¬ 
dence, and since Garo second syllables always lose any underlying 
glottal stop, these syllables also fail to provide evidence for tone corre¬ 
spondences. In many cases, therefore we must be content to indicate 
the tone of two syllable reconstructions as unknown, even when we 
can reconstruct the vowels and consonants with considerable confi¬ 
dence. 
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these words and they appear always to have a high tone. This leaves 
only Boro, where there are, indeed, tone differences in monosyllabic 
words with final -t. Once again, we do not wish to set up a distinction 
in the reconstructed language on the basis of just one language. 

Final -p is the best preserved of the final stops, but even with - 
p it is difficult to perceive a consistent pattern. Rabha has numerous 
monosyllabic words with final -p in both high and low tones. Boro has 
a few lows but most of its words with final -p have high tone, whatever 
the tone in Rabha. Tiwa examples are few and those that occur seem 
to have no consistent relationship to the tones in either Rabha or Boro. 

The situation is even worse for two syllable words that include 
a stopped syllabic. It is as if the problems of words with two syllables 
intersect with die problems of stopped syllables to yield a doubly 
murky picture. In a very few cases we can propose, tentatively, a tone 
• on the first syllable of a word where the second syllable is stopped, but 
even these arc very limited in number. 

Because of these various problems, we leave the reconstruc¬ 
tions of all stopped syllables unmarked for tone. It is reasonable to 
hope that a belter understanding of tones in two syllables words of our 
four languages, together with additional evidence from other Boro- 
Garo languages can eventually clarify the picture. That evidence is not 
yet in hand. 

A Phonological Template. 

These languages sometimes act as if they gravitate toward 
some sort of standard phonological template. Historical forces of vari¬ 
ous sorts push them away from the template, but then they somehow 
get pulled back. Whatever idiosyncratic changes they may undergo at 
one stage are undone later. Garo loses high front vowels in closed syl¬ 
lables only to get them back by borrowing from Bengali. Diphthongs 
were lost from Garo when the earlier ai and au were simplified to e 
and o, but it is very similar diphthongs that have been most securely 
reestablished in modern Garo. /--clusters disappeared from Boro only 
to be reinvented when vowels were lost between a slop and a later r. 
Tiwa lost most of its older final -k's but it clings to a few in non-final 
syllables. Syllable final consonants in all the languages are drawn 
from the same very limited set. One or another final stop disappears in 
one or another language, but they have a way of finding their way 
back. In spite of the varied changes that have come to each languages, 
their inventories of vowels and consonants remain notably similar. 
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certain that the ancestral language distinguished words by the position 
of tones. 

Only in the tiny handful of cases shown in Table 3-40, where 
the first syllabic seems to have been toneless, do we have any good 
reason to believe that a reconstructed tone should be placed on the sec¬ 
ond syllabic. (Table 3-40). 



Table 3-40. Second 

Syllable Tones. 


Gloss 

* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 

egg n. 

pi°-tiui 2 

(tu)-ti 

bi-diui 

bit-chi 

<bi-chi. 

chi?-a 

‘lay 

egg’ 

pi-ci 

flower n. (cf. 
bloom) 

pi 0 -par 1 

par 

bi-bar 

bi-bal 

par 

old v.i. (2) (cf. 
worn out) 

Gui°-cam' 

ko-cam 

gui-jam 

git-cham 

mai-cam 


Tones in Stopped Syllables. Like unstopped monosyllables, 
stopped monosyllables in Tiwa, Boro, and Rabha have one of two con¬ 
trasting tones. Unfortunately several factors conspire to make tone 
correspondences in stopped syllables so difficult to establish that we 
feel it best not to propose reconstructions. Among other things, Garo 
shows no glottal stop alternation in syllables stopped with -p, -t, or -k, 
so Garo gives us no evidence for lone differences. Beyond this, each 
of the three stops presents special difficulties of its own. 

As pointed out in the section on final consonants, syllabic final 
-k has been uniformly lost from both Tiwa and Boro. It consistently 
leaves behind a high tone in these two languages so they give no evi¬ 
dence for an earlier tone distinction. This leaves only Rahba with a 
tone contrast in syllables closed with -k, and we do not feel that a sin¬ 
gle language gives sufficient evidence to establish a tone contrast in the 
reconstructed language. 

Rabha monosyllabic words with final -t scent always to have a 
low tone (when compared to syllables having final -p or - k ), but they 
always alternate with forms from which the final stop has been lost but 
where the resulting open syllable has a high tone. Garo preserves final 
-t but has no tone contrast in stopped syllables. Tiwa has final -/ in 
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*th 

*thuii 

*t 

*tuii 

*D 

*d 


*kh 

*k 

*G 

*g 

*m 

*n 

*s 

*S 

*sh 

*c 

*j 

*y 

*c/sh/s 

*r 

*R 

*1 

*1 


*bw 

*phw 

*h 

*[h]r 

*Ih] 

*n 
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t 

t 

th 

3-1 

thi 

Imi 

si 

si 

3-30 

t 

d 

d 

t 

3-1 

ti 

duii 

chi 

ci 

3-30 

t 

d 

d 

- 

3-2 

t 

d 

d 

d 

3-1 

kh 

k 

k 

kh 

3-1 

k 

g 

g 

k 

3-1 

k 

g 

g 

- 

3-2 

k 

g 

g 

g 

3-1 

m 

m 

m 

m 

3-3 

n 

n 

n 

n 

3-3 

s 

s 

s 

s 

3-4 

— 

s 

s 

s 

3-4 

sh 

s 

s 

s 

3-4 

c 

J 

cli 

c 

3-5 

(c) 

(j) 

j 

j 

3-6 

y 

0 

j 

c 

3-7 

c/sli/si 

j/s 

ch/s 

(t) 

3-8 

r 

r 

r 

r 

3-10 

— 

- 

r 

r 

3-10 

1 

1 

r 

r 

3-10 

1 

I 

r 

(1) 

3-11 

w/(h) 

0 

w 

b 

3-18 

h 

h 

w 

ph 

3-18 

li 

h 

0 

h 

3-9 

r 

h 

r 

r 

3-12 

h 

k/0 

0 

d 

3-13 

h/0 

k/0 

0 

d 

3-18 
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Of course languages do not mysteriously strive toward some 
sort of ideal template. We have to presume that, with enough time, lan¬ 
guages can diverge to whatever degree it is possible for two languages 
to differ. We do not know how long it has been since the Boro-Garo 
languages began to diverge from one another, but it has not been long 
enough for the daughter languages to lose their typological similarity. 
The manifest similarities among them already made their grouping ob¬ 
vious a century' ago, when the Linguistic Survey of India was pub¬ 
lished, and they have now made it possible for us to recognize detailed 
equivalences among them. 

Summary 

Table 3-41 offers a summary of the correspondences that have 
been proposed in this chapter. Note the following conventions. 

0 When parentheses enclose the only form shown for the language, 
they indicate that the correspondence is plausible, but that it is exem¬ 
plified by too few sets to give confidence. When parentheses enclose 
an alternative form, they indicate a common but unexplained variant. 

II Symbols in square brackets give the phonetics of the segment. 

0 The segment has been lost in the language. 

- Examples are not found in this language. 

/ The forms on both sides of the slash occur, each in different words. 

~ Both pronunciations arc found for the same words. 

Table 3-41. Summary of Correspondences 
INITIAL CONSONANTS 


* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 

Table 

*ph 

ph 

P 

P 

ph 

3-1 

*p 

P 

b 

b 

P 

3-1 

*B 

P 

b 

b 

- 

3-2 

*b 

P 

b 

b 

b 

3-1 
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FINAL CONSONANTS 


* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 

Table 

*-p 

-P 

-P 

-P 

-P 

3-33 

*-t 

-I 

-r~t 

-t 

-t~0 

3-33 

*-k 

0 

0 

-k 

-k 

3-33 

*-m 

-m 

-m 

-m 

-m 

3-34 

*-n 

-n 

-n 

-n 

-n 

3-34 

*-D 

-9 

-9 

-9 

-9 

3-34 

*-r 

-r 

-r 

-1 

-r 

3-35 

*-l 

-1 

-n 

-1 

-n 

3-35 

*-l 

-1 

-n 

-1 

(-r)/(-!) 

3-36 

*0 

0 

0 0 

TONES 

0 


* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rabha 

Table 

*0 

toneless 

toneless 

0 

toneless 

3-38 

*i 

a 


0 

' 

3-37 

*2 

*3 

*4 

* x 

contradictory evidence 
insufficient evidence 

? 


3-37 
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*Cr 

Cr 

C/Cr 

Cr 

Cr 

3-14 

*1-Clusters 





3-15 

*s-Clustcrs 





3-16 

*n-Clusters 





3-17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3-19 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


* 

Tiwa 

Boro 

Garo 

Rahba 

Tabic 

*i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

3-24 

*iC 

i(C) 

i(C) 

iC [ui] 

iC 

3-23 

*c 

(c) 

(c) 

e 

e 

3-26 

*eC 

e(C) 

e(C) 

eC 

cC 

3-20 

*a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

3-24 

*aC 

a(C) 

a (C) 

aC 

aC 

3-20 

*o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

3-26 

*oC 

o(C) 

°(C) 

oC 

oC 

3-20 

*u 

u/(o) 

u/(ou) 

u 

u 

3-25 

*uC 

u(C) 

u(C) 

iC [ui] 

u/(o)C 

3-22 

*UI 

11/(0) 

UI 

i 

UI 

3-27 

*uiC 

u(C)/o(C) 

ui(C) 

iC [ui] 

uiC 

3-21 

*ai 

ay/(i) 

ai 

e 

ai/(i) 

3-28 

*ao 

aw/(u) 

ao/(eo) 

0 

o/(ao) 

3-29 

*uii 

i 

uii 

i 

i 

3-30,31 

*V 

Chaotic Vowels 




*VV 

Chaotic Diphthongs 



3-32 
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/ indicates that two alternative reconstructions are possible 
depending on which set of languages are taken as evidence and which 
are regarded as deviant. 

Language Columns 

The letters and accents used to represent each language arc 
explained in Chapter 1. 

( ) Parentheses that surround individual letters, accents, or 
sequences that are less that one syllabic long, indicate that the enclosed 
segments are not in harmony with the other languages according to the 
correspondences that we propose. Parentheses that surround an entire 
syllabic or word indicate that we judge this syllable or word not to be 
cognate with the syllables or words of the other languages. Empty 
parentheses indicate that the language has no segment in this position 
even though the apparent cognates in the other languages do have 
segments. The segments of the other languages would lead us to 
expect a segment in this languages, as well, but there is none. 

< shows that the word that follows is a plausible internal 
reconstniction. In particular, some modern Garo forms can be 
understood to have resulted from consonant migration, and plausible 
internal reconstructions suggest antecedent forms that are closer to the 
other languages than the modem Garo forms are. On consonant 
migration, see Chapter 2. 

<A in the language columns indicates that the word is 
borrowed from Assamese, although words with the same meaning in 
other languages arc probably not be borrowed. 
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The Evidence 

All the cognate sets that we have located arc presented in the 
accompanying table. An expanded version of this Table, in the form of 
an Excel file that can be sorted by initial consonants, vowels, final 
consonants, tones, or meaning, will be found on the web. (Note the 
hyphen before “personal” and the tilde before "rburling.) 

http://www-personal.umich.edu/~rburling 

We have included a great deal of information in this table and 
readers must be aware of the following conventions: 

Gloss Column 

In the absence of any better way of sorting the sets, they arc 
listed in alphabetical order of the English glosses. If you do not find 
the word you arc looking for, you may be able to find it under an 
English synonym. Conventions for this column arc as follows: 

Abbreviations for parts of speech should be transparent: c/dv. 
adverb; dem. demonstrative; n. noun; num. number; pp. postposition; 
pro. pronoun; qw. question word; v.i. intransitive verb; v.l. transitive 
verb. 

A and B distinguish two sets with similar enough meanings to 
have the same English gloss. 

cf. calls attention to related words, generally those that are 
constituents of compounds. 

Reconstruction Column 

The letters and numbers used to represent the correspondences 
arc explained in Chapter 3 and summarized in Table 3-41 at the end of 
Chapter 3. 

| ] Square brackets enclose segments, syllables, or words that 
represent tentative or speculative reconstructions. Empty square 
brackets are an admission of ignorance. 

“NC” is used for sets whose members we judge not to be 
cognates. 

<A indicates that the words of the set are borrowed from 
Assamese 




(nam/- Modr 
upur dialect) 
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measuring 















cVn 1 





















































































































cook by steam 
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Gloss | Proto-Form TIWA I BORO GARO IRABU A 

draw water v.t. " Ikhao 2 kh u- ! kdo- ko?- 'kh6 



embrace v.t. Gui°-Bak jku-pa- gui-ba- gip-bak-<gui-bak (pa. 
































dogn. _ NC khu-kri 

drain out water v.t. shet Ish61- 'milk' v.t. 















(V> scqcl) 







familiar, easy to deal with mar 4 (hak Id) (mik)-mal- 

far v.i. jal 2 /cal 2 cdl- jdn- (che)l?- 
































in-ai) < gm-nar) | 
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Proto-l ? orm TIWA |BORO IGARO RABHA 

stomach bwok*-kbuii (ho-ma-) (u)-kuii- 'stomach-iok-k(r)i- fb(u)-khi- 
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mature' 








































old v.i. (cf. 'worn out') 
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T 

2 ! 


| S I 
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S' u 44 
§ O -* = 

c ti « x3 
G — — Ci. 
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i Proto-Form ITIWA I BORO GARO RABHA I 



bwai 1 





































































































































































Modhupur 
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Gloss 'Proto-I'orm ITIVVA j BORO GARO RABHA I 












































n'(m)n 
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I Proto-Form ITIWA i BORO “ r GARO 'RARITA 1 



phu[r 
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